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L Present Standpoint of Research. 

All previous inquiries concerning the geographical loca- 
tion of Vineland, start from the passage in the Gr»n- 
lendingat)attr of the Flateyjarb6k that treats of the length 
of the day in Vineland at the winter solstice, running as 
follows: — » There (in Vineland), the difference in the length 
of the day was less than in Greenland or Iceland; the sun 
had there »eykt« -position and vdagmalo -position at the win- 
ter solstice* *). The difficulty of explaining these words 
came from eykt in Iceland and in Norway denoting a point 
of time in the afternoon, varying with the latitude. In Ice- 
land, the point of time called eykt was held, rather early, 
to correspond with ndn (3 p. m.), so that eyktheilagr and 
ndnheilagr dagr were synonymous terms*). Arngrimr J6ns- 
son could, therefore, take the passage in the Flateyjarb6k 
to signify — »the sun at the winter solstice keeps about 
6 hours above the horizon « , accordingly from 9 a. m. to 
3 p. m.*). This view Torfseus endorses in his »)Vinlandia« 



1) Flateyjarbdk (Christiania 1860), I, 339. 
*) Gragas, Finsen's Edition, III, 602. 

^) »6ronIandia« , cited from Nr. 2876 qr. in the Old Royal 
Collection. 
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2 STUDIES ON THE VINELAND VOYAGES. 

(1705); he does not fail however to remark, that, if so, 
the observation must be incorrect, determining, as it does, 
a latitude of 58® 26'*). Meanwhile, Torfeeus has himself, 
in the Appendix to »yinlandia«, advanced a new significa- 
tion. He had lighted in the old Ecclesiastical Law of 
the Gragas on an authentic explication of eykt, viz.: — 
*Pa er eykt er ut-sudrs-cett er deilld i pridiunga og he fir 
solinn geingna tvo luti enn einn ogeingina , which he thus 
renders: ^Eykt vocatur, cum plaga coeli inter meridiem et 
occidentem in trientes distribuitur solque duas partes con- 
fecit, tertia vero restat«. Hence he assumes utsudrscett 
to be the interval from the time the sun is in the south 
(12 a. m.) till he is in the west (6 p. m.); and taking 
two-thirds of this interval, eykt will be 4 o'clock in the after- 
noon, dagwdl therefore 8 o'clock in the morning, and the length 
of the day at the winter solstice 8 hours, which gives a 
latitude of 49® N., that would do for Newfoundland or 
the corresponding coast of Canada*). This new exposition, 
thanks to the high' repute enjoyed among scholars by 
the writings of TorfaBUs, was the one most generally 
received in the last century. Yet it involved a twofold 
error. To begin with, the name of Vineland was not much 
more apposite here, since the vine, even in Canada, reaches 
up to only 47®, and in Newfoundland does not grow at all; 
and then, to translate tdsudrscBit with » plaga coeli inter 
meridiem et occidentem* , is absolutely wrong. For tU- 
sudrsceii does not mean the interval that elapses during 
the sun's march south to west, but one-eighth of the twenty- 
four hours, when the sun is in the south-west, i, ^., the inter- 
val from 1.30 to 4.30 p. m., two-thirds of which will make 
eykl 3.30 p. m. But this does not by any means get over 



*) According to Mr. Geelmuyden's computation, kindly worked 

out at my request, 59® 6'. 
^) See Addenda ad Yinlandiam, pp. 1 — 8. 
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STUDIES ON THE VINELAND VOYAGES. 3 

the difficulty, Vineland being merely again moved up to a 
latitude of 53® N. (Labrador). By however ingeniously 
adopting a passage in the Snorra-Edda, the Vicelawman 
Pall Vidalin, and after him Bishop Finnr J6nsson^), could 
make out a new meaning, better accomodated to the cli- 
matic conditions. He based his argument on the words of 
Snorro that relate to the seasons: — » Autumn lasts from 
the (autumnal) equinox till the sun goes down in eykiar- 
siadfy winter till the (vernal) equinox, spring till the May 
amoving days«, summer till the (autumnal) equinox**). 
The beginning of winter was assumed to correspond with 
the beginning of that season after the Icelandic calender 
(the week 11th — 17th October); and the sun on the 17th 
October being found to set at 4.30 p. m. in the locality 
of Snorro's farm Reykholt, eyklarstadr was inferred to be 
4.30 p. m., thus making eykt itself the interval 3.30—4.30, 
and the passage in the Gragas (p. 2^) might be rendered: 
neykt is said to begin when the sun has passed two-thirds 
of the south-west and one-third remains «. Putting eykiaV' 
sladr at 4.30 and, in accordance herewith, dagmdlasiadr at 
7.30 p. m., the shortest day in Vineland would be 9 hours, 
for which Professor Thomas Bugge of Copenhagen computed 
the latitude 41® 22'^). At last, then, a latitude had 
been found accommodating with the name of Vineland, and 
Vidalin's theory met with ready and wide -spread accep- 
tance, more particularly in the form Bafn and Finn Magnus- 
son gave it in »Antiquitates Americanaea (1835), in 
wAnnaler for nordisk 01dkyndighed« (1840 — 41), and in 
wGrenlands historiske Mindesmaerkera (1845). Since that 
period it has passed for a well - confirmed historical fact, 
that the spot where Leiv Eriksson landed and took his 



^) Finni Johannsei Historia ecclesiastica Islandiae, I, 153-56. 

2) Sn.-Edda, I, 510. 

*) See Gerh. ScheniDg's Norges Riges Historie, III, 419. 
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4 STUDIES ON THE VINELAND VOYAGES. 

remarkable observation of time, was the coast of Rhode 
Island, in latitude 41® 24' 10" N. I shall not dwell here 
on a circumstance to which Mr. Geelmuyden has directed 
my attention, viz., that Prof. Bugge*s astronomical compu- 
tation has no regard to change in the obliquity of the eclip- 
tic since the 11th century, or to refraction; this omission 
supplied, a shortest day of 9 hours will give the latitude 
42® 21' (about that of Boston). True, the difference thus 
entailed in locality is but slight; and yet the geographical 
conditions there will prove difficult, nay impossible rather, 
to reconcile with the topographical account in the Sagas. 
But a heavier blow to the theory comes from the refusal 
of lexicographers to accept the explanation of eyktarstadr as 
4.30 p. m. and of eykt as the interval 3.30 — 4.30 p. m. 
Dr. Vigfusson and Dr. Finsen agree that eykt signifies a 
point of time (not an interval of time) in the afternoon, 
corresponding therefore with eyktarstadr^ and they both 
cite numerous passages to show its identity with ndn, or 
at least some point of time hardly later than 3.30 p. m., 
thus making the latitude of Yineland 53® N. It stands to 
reason that, if such be the case, the passage in question 
is worthless as a guide, and some other meaning must be 
sought for. 

All of the Icelandic authorities set out with assuming, 
that the time of day can be determined; Amgrimr J6nsson 
alone has expressly remarked, that, maybe, the computation 
is not quite correct, since Leiv Eriksson had of course no 
chronometer to go by. In this he is manifestly right, and 
Mr. Geelmuyden has good reason to maintain, that the said 
passage [in the Gragas (p. 2^) can be understood only on 
clearly apprehending, that here it is not a question of 
the time of day but of certain horizontal directions in 
which the sun was observed. He translates as follows: 
^eykt is the point of time when, the south-west (utsuBrsaett) 
being divided into thirds, the sun has traversed two-thirds 
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and one-third remains«, and adds: — wUtsuSrsaett being 
the octant of the horizon that has the south-west midward, 
accordingly between 22.6® and 67.5® azimnth, eyktarstaSr 
will be in the direction 22,5® + '/s . 45® = 52.5® from south 
to west. Now, computing the latitude where the sun sets in 



J/orbr 




this direction on the shortest day of the year (11th century), 
we get 49® 55'. Here, therefore, or farther south, 
the observation must needs have been taken «^). 

This tallies exactly with my own experience from 
Norway, for there too eykl (0ykt) is a point of time in 
the afternoon, varying however with latitude. My late col- 



1) Arkiv f. Dordisk Filologl, III, 128. 
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league Prof. Sexe, told me that, when he was a boy, people 
in his native district (Hardanger) always determined time 
by the sun's position, — clocks were then but little 
known, — 0ykt or 0yktardag being the point of time 
in the afternoon »when the sun was said to be in Oyktar- 
stad^ (he made use of this expression without being aware 
of its occurrence in the mediaeval Norse writings), and 
»0yktarstad« could always be found from the direction. 
This explication has now been accepted in the latest edition 
of Dr. Fritzner's Dictionary of the Old Norse Tongue (I, 358). 

From what has been said, we may take for granted, 
that Vineland did not lie farther north than 49^ 55'; 
the southern limit of the observation cannot be given, as 
the next determination of the sun's position on the horizon 
is AmiSmundastadr utsuSrs ok vestrs* (WSW. = 67.5^), 
and so far west the sun reaches nowhere at the winter 
solstice. How far to the south Vineland was located 
can not be shown from the passage in question. 

The attempt, therefore, from astronomical computations 
to locate Vineland in Rhode Island, is without any sup- 
port whatever; and hence the geographical position of 
the country must be sought in some other way. The first 
step will obviously consist in examining the original sources 
of information, to which the following chapters are devoted. 

II. Adam of Bremen. 

For the earliest data bearing on the discovery of Vine- 
land we are indebted to Magister Adam of Bremen, who, 
when resident at the Danish court about the year 1070, 
collected various information, inter alia on the geography 
of the Northern regions, and published it in his wDescriptio 
insularum aquilonis«. The intrinsic value of this account 
will be spoken of in the sequel; here let it suffice to 
state, that the salient peculiarities of the work have served 
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to defeat their object, since, so long as the Icelandic tradi-t 
tions were unknown, they could not but cast doubt on its 
general trustworthiness. After describing the islands in 
the sea round Norway, — the Orkneys and Iceland, — 
partly from classical, partly from Northern accounts, Adam 
goes on to mention the islands known of late years and 
lying » deeper in the Ocean «; and first of all Greenland 
•far up towards the Swedish, or RiphsBan, mountains «, 
distant 5 to 7 days' sail from Norway, then Halagland, 
somewhat nearer, where the sun is above the horizon 
14 days in summer, and lastly Vineland (»so called 
because wine grows there of itself and corn without being 
sown«); » after this island nothing inhabitable is to be 
found in that ocean, all being covered with ice and dark- 
ness, of which Harald, king of the Norsemen, had proof 
when he was investigating the extent of the Northern Ocean, 
and, got to the very world's end, could with the utmost 
difficulty keep from falling headlong into the depths of 
the abyss «. Accordingly, it is the tracts farthest to 
the north that Adam enumerates here, encompassed by 
ice and darkness; and hence the statement could not but 
sound strange, that, with such surroundings, there was a 
country that »of itself « produced wine and »> unsown a corn. 
Indeed Adam himself thought the story marvellous; he 
backed it up therefore by adding, that not only King Sweyn, 
but other Danes as well, had declared it strictly true. 
Meanwhile this assurance did not prevent later authors 
who referred to Adam from feeling suspicious; and as long 
as Adam's account stood alone, it generally met with 
discredit. Nay, even the Norwegian author who wrote 
»Historia NorwegisBc, and who, besides Adam, no doubt had 
heard the traditionary reports current in his native country 
about Vineland, must have held the account as fabulous, 
and hence rejected it; he knew Greenland too well as a 
northern, ice-encumbered region to have faith in the p.roxi- 
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8 STUDIES ON THE YINELAND VOYAGES. 

mity of a » Y in eland «. A similar feeling of shyness aid 
uncertainly is evinced by Adam^s compiler from the era %{ 
the Reformation, Albert Krantz of Hamburgh {ob. 1517). 
His description of the countries round about Norway takes 
in the preceding chapters on » Greenland « and nHalaglandt 
and the ensuing tale of king Harald*s attempt to reach 
the world's end; but the passage relating to Yineland is 
omitted 9 and yet we know it stood in the manuscript of 
Adam's that Krant^ compiled from and which afterwards 
was printed by Lindenbrog (1595). A case exactly parallel 
is afforded by the Norwegian translators of the Sagas in 
the 16th century passing by unnoticed the sole place where 
there is mention of Yineland.') 

Manuscript copies of Adam's historical works were 
indeed during the Middle Ages comparatively numerous in 
North Germany and the Scandinavian countries; his geo- 
graphical production however is not known to have been 
specially referred to save for »Historia NorwegisB« and, in 
the 15th century, by Herman Comer, who (with much less 
critical acumen than Alb. Krantz) gives verbatim the whole 
of the Yineland chapter. In the 16th century as many at 
least as 6 manuscript copies of Adam's writings were 
extant; two in Denmark, other two in Hamburgh, and two 
perhaps had found their way still farther south, the one 
to the Netherlands (Cod. Lugdunensis) , and the other to 
South Germany (Cod. Yindobonensis, previously in Saltz- 
burg); but Adam's writings had at all events neither at 
that nor any former time been known beyond Germany and 
the North, and therefore not in the Romance Countries. 
Hence it is quite certain, that Columbus was not, as sup- 
posed by some, acquainted with Adam of Bremen's account 



^) See Sanilede Skrifter af Peder Glaussen Friis, 
edited by G. Storm, for the Norwegian Historical Society, 
p. 205 (Note g) and p. 437; compare Preface, p. LX. 
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of Vineland; nay, we can safely affirm, that even if it had 
reached him, he would not from snch information have 
been able to seek out a way to the West (India), though 
possibly towards the North Pole. 

Adam's account alone, brief though it is, has likewise 
great importance as a source of historical lore. It is, to 
begin with, the earliest; dating from about the year 1070, 
it shows the tradition to have been then still fresh and 
unimpaired in the Northern countries, and points back to 
the same period of which the Icelandic tradition relates. 
Then, it is independent of manuscript Icelandic literature, 
the trustworthiness of which it serves to assure. Two fea- 
tures of the work must have special notice here. First, it 
has handed down to us knowledge of Vineland's cultivable 
plants, partly obscured in the Icelandic tradition. Vine^ 
land was remarkable for its Wild Grape-Vine {vites sponte 
nascufUur), and also for its Com of Spontaneous Growth 
(fruges non seminaive). Secondly, we must bear in mind, 
that Adam merely speaks of the discovery of Vineland, 
not, as in the case of Greenland, of its colonization and 
the introduction of Christianity; this quite agrees with 
the Icelandic tradition, according to which Vineland, soon 
after its discovery, was abandoned by the Norsemen with- 
out being ^colonized. 

III. The Earliest Icelandic Accounts 

of Vineland are derived directly or indirectly from Are 
frode (about 1120). He had them himself from his 
paternal uncle Thorkell Gellesson of Helgafell, who 
lived in the second half of the 11th century, and was there- 
fore a contemporary of Adam of Bremen. Thorkell is said 
to have spoken, when in Greenland, with a man who, in 
the year 985, had accompanied Erik the Bed on his 
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10 STUDIES ON THE VINELAND VOYAGES. 

expedition from Iceland '). Hence he is an excellent 
authority; but unfortunately Are frode's notes, in his still 
extant »LibeIlus IsIandorum« , of what he learnt from his 
uncle, are very brief. Thorkell seems to have told hina 
most about the colonization of Greenland, which gives him 
occasion to remark, that the colonists (A. D. 985) found 
in Greenland » traces of human habitations, fragments of 
boats, and stone implements , so from this one might con- 
clude that people of the kind formerly inhabiting Vineland, 
and known among the Greenlanders as Skraelings, must 
have passed there «, — an important and reliable statement 
concerning the extent of civilization attained by the Vine- 
land Skraelings, to which we shall revert further on. In 
his more comprehensive »isleDdingab6k«, Are frode has, too, 
— likewise from Thorkell Gellesson, — told the half-legendary 
stoi7 of Are Marsson in Great Ireland; here it will suffice 
to state, that Great Ireland is there said to be 6 days' 
sail west of Ireland, in comparative proximity to Vine- 
land, which accordingly was thought to lie farther west, 
in about the same latitude as Ireland'). Also a third 
notice of Vineland would seem to have originated with 
Are frode ; it is now preserved in the Kristnisaga, and to be 
found almost verbatim in the Heimskringla of Snorro; it 
relates how Leiv Eriksson on his home-voyage from Norway 
to Greenland » discovered Vineland the Good«, an event 
which, in conjunction with his saving off the coast of 
Greenland a shipwrecked crew, got him the surname of 
•the Lucky«*). 

In Icelandic manuscripts from the 14th and 15th cen-. 
turies, there is a short chorography, derived partly from 
Latin sources, partly however from the noted traveller 



^) IslendingasOgur, I, 9. * 

') islendingasdgur, I, 130. 

*) Biskupa-SOgur, I, 20. Heimskringla (ed. Unger), p. 204. 
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Nicholas, abbot of Thingeyre (06. 1159). The manuscript 
(AM. 192, 8vo) containing special information as to 
Nicholas's authorship, has, where mention is made of 
the countries west and south-west of Iceland, a passage 
on the discovery of Vineland, which accordingly can be 
taken as of very ancient date, and at any rate may come 
from Nicholas. It should therefore be given here. » South 
of Greenland lies Helluland, next Markland, and from 
thence it is not far to Vineland the Good, which some 
think joins Africa. If so be, then must the Sea Ocean 
pass in between Vineland and Markland. It is said that 
Thorfinn Karlsevne hewed a log of wood for a »husa-snotra« ^), 
after which he set out in search of Vineland the Good, 
and came to where that country was thought to be, but 
did not manage to explore it or to make a settlement 
there. Leiv the Lucky was the first that found Vineland, 
and then (/. e., on that voyage) he fell in with traders near 
perishing at sea, and saved them, by the grace of God; he 
introduced Christianity into Greenland, and so rapidly did 
it spread, that a bishop's see was erected, namely at Gardar.u *) 
This account, confirming in every respect, as it does, and 
supplementing what is learnt from Are frode and the Kristni- 
saga, shows the earlier Icelandic tradition to have firmly 
retained, on the one hand, that, south of Greenland, three 
countries had been discovered, — but only three, — and 
on the other, that of these the southernmost was found 
by Leiv Eriksson on his voyage from Norway, when 
returning home to introduce Christianity into Greenland, 
and that subsequently Thorfinn Karlsevne undertook an 
actual voyage of discovery thither, which did not however 
lead to any permanent colonization. Thorfinn's expedition 



^) Some kind of ship's implement then in use; see Egilsson's 

Lexicon s. y. snotra. 
^) Antiquitates Americans^, p. 291. Grenl. hist. Mind., Ill, 220. 
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12 STUDIES ON THE VINELAND VOYAGES. 

would seem to be here distinctly characterized as the first 
and last exploratory voyage to Vineland, on that 
country having, so to speak, been fortuitously found by 
Leiv Eriksson. 

Also from the later classical era of Icelandic literature, 
we here and there light on information respecting the last- 
mentioned voyage of discovery. In the Eyrbyggjasaga, written 
about the year 1250, it is related, — that, »the summer 
after the reconciliation of the Eyrbygger and the Alpt- 
firdinger (about the year 1000), Snorre and Thorleiv Rimbe, 
sons of Thorbrand, set out for Greenland; after Thorleiv 
Eimbe, Rimbevaag between the glaciers has its name; 
but Snorre sailed, along with Earlsevne, to Vineland 
the Good, and when they were fighting there with the Vine- 
land Skrselings, Snorre's son Thorbrand fell in the con- 
flict« ^). . In the Grettissaga (about 1290) another member 
of this expedition is spoken of, Thorhallr Gamlason; we 
learn here that he subsequently went back to Iceland, 
where he bought himself a farm, in the HrutaQord, and 
having taken part in the Vineland expedition, went by 
the name of Vinlendingr (the Vinelander)*). 

Such are the earliest Icelandic accounts of the Vine- 
land voyages. They are brief, and give but the chief 
features; yet they bear witness in favour of one unanimous 
tradition, — that reaches back to Are frode and, through 
him, to the 11th century, — relating the discovery of 
Vineland by Leiv the Lucky, about the year 1000, and 
Karlsevne's subsequent attempt at colonization. 



^) Ejrbyggja-saga, ed. Yigfagson, pp. 91, 92. Antiq. Amer. 195. 
Grenl. hist. Mind. I, 716. 

<) Grettissaga (Copenh. 1859), pp. 22 & 70. In the first pas- 
sage the name is corrupted to Vindlendmg^, in tb% second 
to Yidlendingr. Vigfusson has called attention, in his » Ice- 
landic Prose Reader* (p.. 381), to the right form. 
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This mast be kept in mind, to elacidate the seqneli 
that will treat of the principal sources whence we have 
accounts of the Vineland voyages. 



IV. The Saga of Erik the Red and the Graen- 
lendingal)attr of the Flateyjarb6k. 

The chief Icelandic accounts relating to the discovery 
and attempted colonization of Vineland, are met with in 
two deviating and of each other quite independent relations, 
a good deal jumbled together even in some of the original 
manuscripts, but much more so in the later printed editions, 
and which, therefore, must be clearly set apart. 

In the great Saga of Olav Trygvason, from the first \ 
hal f of the 14th century, some of the transcribers have 
inserted a short story about Erik the Red and his son 
Leiv, the introduction of Christianity into Greenland being 
connected ^th Leiv's presence in Norway at the court of 
King Olav. Hence they give a brief description of Erik's 
exploratory voyages to Greenland and Leiv's voyage to Nor- 
way*), and afterwards of Leiv's voyage home to Greenland, 
on which (as in Snorro) he saves the crew of a stranded 
ship and discovers Vineland the Good*). This story refers 
directly to the »saga Eiriks«, that dwells more at large 
on the disputes of Erik the Red in Iceland, and is thus 
an Extract from that Saga. The Saga of Erik the [ 
Red has come down to us wholly unabridged; it is that ' 
known as »Thorfinn Karlsevne's Saga«, a name given it 
by the later transcribers and editors, whereas the one 
manuscript of the Saga (AM. 657 qv.) really calls it ^ 
nEireks saga rauda«, and the heading of the other manu- 



1) Fommanna sttgur II, 13 — 16. 
*) Fommanna sttgur II, 245 — 46. 
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script is DOW illegible^). No ODe caD deDy that the passages 
referriDg to Erik aad Leiv in King Olav's Saga are really 
what they profess to be — extracts from this Saga of 
Erik. Moreover, it is quite clear that the Saga in ques- 
tion dates farther back than the compilation of the Olav 
Saga. For the Saga of Erik the Red we have on two 
different parchments: the_one, Hauksbok (AM. 544 qv.), 
was written between 1305 and 1334; t he oth er is indeed 
not earlier than the 15th century; but wanting, as it does, 
the additions met with in Hauksb6k, it must necessarily 
be derived from some earlier original dating farther back 
than A. D. 1300. The beginning of the Saga, in particular 
the passage about Au5r djupau5ga and the discovery of 
Greenland, is copied verbatim from Sturla Thordsson's Land- 
nama. This at once proves the Saga to be later than 
about A. D. 1270, and accordingly derived from the most 
flourishing era of Saga literature, the second half of the 
13th century; hence one would naturally expect it to''^ave 
become the main source of all account* of Vineland. Yet 
such has not been the case; and how this came about may 
be explained in the following manner. 

The editor of the Olav Sagas in the Flateyjarbik, a 
priest by name J6n l>6r5arson (about the year 1387), has 
seen fit in his tOlafs-saga Trygvasonar« to do as his pre- 
cursors and extract from the Saga of Erik the Red the 
passages relating to Erik and Leiv; but, at the same time, 
he knew and made use of a totally different relation of 
the Vineland voyages, that could not, save by most 
arbitrary treatment, be incorporated with the foregoing 
account. To make it agree, he omits in the story of Leiv's 



^) Printed in Antiquitates Americans^, pp. 84 — 187, and GrOn- 
lands hist. Mind., I, 352—443. The greater part of the 
Saga may now be found, under its right name, in Vigfus- 
son's Icelandic Prose Reader. 
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voyage home the words wand on this voyage he found Vine- 
land the 6ood« (which ought to have stood p. 448^^); on 
the other hand, he quite overlooks > that, from this fusion 
of different statements, Leiv Eriksson on his voyage home 
to Greenland twice over is made to save the shipwrecked 
crew arid twice over to get the name of »the Lucky «. 
For the rest, J6n P6r3arson has managed, cleverly enough, 
to make the two stories fit, finding, as he does, as early in 
the account as Erik's settlement in Greenland, opportune 
occasion to insert a list of the Greenland colonists (p. 430^^-^^); 
then, after Leiv's voyage home, where his discovery of 
Vineland is omitted, substituting a discovery of Vineland 
by Bjarne Herjulfsson (pp. 430 — 32); and finally taking 
in chronologically at the right place in the reign of Erik 
the Earl, the whole of the following series of Vineland 
voyages (pp. 538—49), headed: »)Her hefr GrsBnlendinga- 
l)aatt«. Unfortunately, the Flateyjarb6k was, we know, the 
first. chronicle made use of for the history of Greenland and 
Vineland; Arngrimr J6nsson even (about the year 1600) 
translated the two accounts, so distinct in origin, without 
for a moment suspecting the difference; the GrsBulendinga- 
l)attr, with the passage about Erik the Red, was interpolated 
by Peringskjold from the Flateyjarb6k in his edition of 
the Heimskringla (1697), and we find it even in SchSning's 
Copenhagen edition (1777); it forms too the groundwork 
of Torfaeus's »Vinlandia« (1705) and of Rafn's »Antiquitates 
Americanaew (1837), and is printed in nGrenl. hist. Mind.« 
(I. 200—256) with the incorrect and confusing title of 
•Erik den redes Saga«. 

What age, then, can we assign this GraBnlendingat)attr? 
Of much earlier date than the Flateyjarb6k (A. D. 1387) 
it can hardly be, quite independent as it is throughout of 
early Icelandic literature. Not in its genealogical data alone 
does it deviate very considerably from the Landnama; its 
other contents, too, are in salient and important points at 
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variance with early Icelandic tradition. Bjame Heijalfsson 
is indeed, but for this, quite an obscure personage, and 
the story of his discoveries is in strongest contrast to 
all that reliable accounts from the 12th, 13th, and 14th 
centuries unanimously state concerning Leiv*s discovery 
in the year 1000! The Graenlendingapattr records 5 Vine- 
land voyages, viz., those of Bjame, Leiv, Thorvald, Karls- 
evne, and Freydis, whereas the elder tradition (the choro- 
graphy and the Saga of Erik the Red) knows of but two 
such — the one that of Leiv, the other that of Karlsevne 
in company with Thorvald and Freydis. Hence we may 
safely affirm, on the one hand, that all Icelandic authors 
from the 12th and 13th, nay even the 14th century, stand 
up in a body against the 6r8enlendingat)attr, testifying to 
its want of trustworthiness, and on the other, that the 
author of Gr8enlendingat>attr would seem to have had no 
knowledge at all of the earlier tradition relating to the 
Vineland voyages*). 

How far superior in true coherence and instrinsic pro- 
bability is the Saga of Erik the Red. That Leiv, as 
related in E. r. S., on a voyage from Norway to Green- 
land, having to steer between the Faeroes and the Orkneys 
and keep due west or a trifle south-west, the course then 
taken to reach Greenland, might drift as far south as 
Vineland, is natural enough, and has since happened several 
times in the history of navigation, for instance in 1609, 
with Henry Hudson, who, setting out from the Faeroes, was 
carried to the coast of North America, in latitude 35" 41' N. 
But that Bjame Herjulfsson (Grf).) on his passage from 
the south-west coast of Iceland should have got out of his 
course nearly 20 degrees southward when he was running 



*) In the sequel, the 6r8Bnlend]Dga()attr of the Flateyjarbdk 
is abbreviated to i»Grt>.ii« the Saga of Erik the Red (or 
Thorfinn Karlseme's Saga) to t£. r. S.« 
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across to southern Greenland, is most unlikely. That 
Karlsevne and his fellows, after Leiv's short stay in Vine- 
land should find it difficult to make out the place again, 
and thus give rise to disputes (E. r. S.), we can well 
understand; such cases are of frequent occurrence with 
navigators, — witness the first voyage of Columbus, the Danish 
Expedition to Greenland 1605, and others. But that, not 
till after Bjarne*s short coastal excursion, Leiv, in the 
unknown tract of ocean, discovers the very same coun- 
tries, and the adventurers who followed in his wake all 
without exception reach just the same spot and dwell in 
just the same nboothsv (Leifsbudir), to me appears incred- 
ible, and is, I think, without a parallel in history. Al- 
together, the numerous improbabilities in the GrJ). have, it 
would seem, been passed over far too lightly. Thus, 
according to that chronicle, Bjame Heijulfsson is made to 
discover the three great West Countries in 985, and 
thereupon repair to his father in Greenland (at Herjulfsnes) ; 
but »he gave up making voyages, stayed with his father 
as long as Herjulf lived, and dwelt there after his father*, 
yet apparently without letting fall a word about his notable 
discoveries! Not till many years later, during the rule of 
Earl Erik in Norway (accordingly after the year 1000), 
does Bjarne set out for that country; and there it is he gives 
the first account of his discoveries, gets reproached for his 
want of exploratory spirit, and returns — home to Greenland, 
without so much as attempting anything further. Then 
we first hear of omuch talk about land- exploring « in 
Greenland, and Leiv buys Bjarne's ship and sets out him- 
self. The long interval between the voyages of Bjame 
and of Leiv is left quite unexplained; surely a man in 
Greenland was in no need of sailing over to Norway and 
learning what Earl Erik or his courtiers had to tell, to 
wake a desire of investigating regions possessing so many 
advantages compared to Greenland! Nor is it reasonable 

2 
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to suppose, that, the discovery made, from 15 to 20 years 
should be let pass before exploring them. As Grt). is here 
fomid at variance with the earlier tradition, so too does it 
nm counter to the earlier chronology, which assigns for 
Leiv*s excursion the year 1000. Indeed, taken generally, 
the chronology of Gt^. cannot be made to agree with what 
has come to as from other isoarces. Assigning for Bjame's 
voyage to Norway the year 1001 (farther back it cannot 
be put) and 1002 for his voyage home, Leiv's Vineland 
voyage will hav« been in 1003 or 1004, Karlsevne's Vine- 
land expedition in 1009 — 11. According to E. r. S., Vine- 
land was discovered by Leiv in the year 1000, and Thorfinn 
Karlsevne's Vineland expedition undertaken in 1003—6. 
But as, with Leiv's voyage, ancient, unswerving tradition 
has fixed the year 1000, so too for Karlsevne's expedition 
no later period than from 1003 to 1006 can be made to 
agree with the chronology of the Eyrbyggjasaga, according 
to which the aons of Thorbrand set out from Iceland, either 
in the year 1000 or one of the next succeeding summers, 
to join Karlsevne's expedition. 

When perusing 6rl>., I can not resist the feeling that 
the record in Gr^). must date from a period when essea- 
tial parts of the tradition had already to a great extent 
become obfuscated and obscure, and hence that, to fill up 
gaps, its author did not scruple to draw from his own 
imagination. At the outset, it conveys a discordant im- 
pression on the reader to hear tell respecting Helluland 
that »high up were prodigious glaciers, but the space from 
the sea to the glaciers was like a continuous slab«, since, 
as well known, there is in North America no country south 
of Greenland with glaciers! (Nor does E. r. S. say a word 
about glaciers in Helluland.) And then Vineland has so 
tropical a climate that in winter » there was no frost, and 
the grass dried up but little!* Again, the description of 
grapes and »wine- trees « in Vineland is no less singular. 
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and evinces a remarkable irant of knowledge concerning 
vine and grapes. Tliese grapes are discovered in winter, 
nay even in spring (!). The man who finds them gets 
drnnk from eating the fruit (!); the grapes are gathered, 
too, in the spring (!) and the ship's boat filled with them(!). 
And again, the vines (vinvi5r) are spoken of as big trees, 
felled for timber (!). Strange to say, a German is made 
to discover the grapes, and this German bears the astonish- 
ing name of Tyrker (Turk)! To preserve the historical 
character of the account, this name has been given as 
Dirk, the later form of IHdrik(!), which however in the 
old Norse tongue is rendered tj65rekr or PiSrikr ! How much 
more accurately does E. r. S. distinguish between the big 
trees (»masur« and the like) and grape-vines! There, too, 
we are told of the »self-sown com«, whereas Grf). in one 
place only mentions an abandoned »komhjaImr« (helm-shaped 
roof to house com under) of wood«, and thus — contrary 
to unanimous tradition — assumes tilled corn. Moreover 
the geography of Vineland in GrJ). is very obscure; the 
impression one chiefly gets, is of a coast facing the north, 
of great extent east and west, and with several Qords 
penetrating south. 

Weighing all that has been said, it will, I certainly 
think, be safest, h§jiceforth to treat the account in Gr{). 
with great circumspection. Whatever has its only origin 
from GrJ). must be rejected as doubtful, and whatever is 
there found at variance with early tradition, as wanting 
historical foundation. Bjame Herjulfsson's voyage should 
accordingly no doubt be omitted, to make room for Leiv 
Eriksson's voyage, and the voyages of Thorvald Eriksson 
and of Freydis be comprised in the great exploratory ex- 
pedition under Thorfinn Karlsevne. Geographical data and 
descriptions relying for support solely on Gr^)., must be 
sifted with great care, and never admitted save when borne 
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out by the Saga of Erik the Red. Not till this has been 
done, can we venture on a critical investigation of the 
geography of Vineland. 

V. The Vineland Voyages. 

In the year 999, Leiv Eriksson set out from Green- 
land to Norway, entered the service of King Olav Trygvason, 
was baptized, and passed the winter with the king in 
Nidaros. In the spring of the year 1000, he got a priest 
with him, as he intended returning home to Greenland. 
Leiv in all probability took the course which, later on, be- 
came the usual one from Norway to Greenland, — keeping 
between the Faeroes (6P 50') and Shetland (60® 50') to 
make the southern extremity of Greenland; but he was 
driven out of his course, » tossed about a long while in the 
sea, and came to countries whose existence was before 
unknown to him. There were 'self-sown' fields of wheat and 
'wine-trees' growing; there were also nmasuro -trees, and 
they took with them samples of all this, some trees big 
enough to serve for houses* (i. e., for beams). Leiv 
reached home the same autumn; this is attested by Snorro, 
and £. r. S. does not gainsay it. 

The winter, therefore, of 1000—1001, Christianity 
was first preached in Greenland; and then, too, interest 
was strongly directed to the newly found tracts of country, 
which of course had to be further explored, as soon as 
possible after discovery. Leiv's brother Th or stein took 
the lead, and even his old father Erik the Red went with 
him. But this voyage proved unfortunate; it met with 
adverse winds, which carried the adventurers so far to the 
north-east as to bring them in sight of Iceland (about lat. 
63® N.), and then so far to the south-east that they »had 
birds « (i. e., saw birds) from Ireland. After that they 
steered back home, and managed to reach Greenland late 
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n the fall. That same autumn Thorstein wedded an 
Iceland maid, Gudrid, whose father Thorbjorn had come 
with his ship to Greenland in the absence of Leiv, and 
took her to his farm in Lyse fjord in the Vesterbygd ^) ; 
but in the course of the winter a pestilential sickness broke 
out there, which carried off Thorstein and many others, 
and Gudrid went back to. Erik the Red. The following 
summer (1002) two Icelandic vessels arrived in Greenland; 
the one belonging to Thorfinn Karlsevne, from SkagaQord, 
and Snorre Thorbrandsson , from AlftaQord, the other to 
Bjarne Grimolfsson, from Breidefjord, and ThorhallrGamlason, 
from the » eastern Qordso. Both ships came to EriksQord, 
and their crews were invited to Brattalid for the winter. 
After Christmas, Karlsevne makes an offer of marriage to 
Gudrid, who weds him; then, in the spring of the year 
1003, Karlsevne put himself at the head of the great ex- 
pedition that sailed from the Vesterbygd in Greenland to 
colonize Vineland. In this undertaking both the Icelandic 
ships took part, with the whole of their crews, and also 
the vessel Gudrid's father had brought to Greenland, now 
manned by Thorvald, younger son of Erik the Red, his 
son-in-law Thorvard, with his wife Freydis, and Erik's 
huntsman and fisherman Thorhallr. Now, it is on this ex- 
pedition we learn discovery was made of the three countries — 
Helluland, Markland, and Vineland. The last of the three 
being described circumstantially, the Norsemen are seen 
to have made the north-eastern extremity of the region, 
where they found a ship's keel, and on that account gave 
to the headland the name of Kjalarnes (the Naze of the 
Keel)f From thence they shape their course southward, 
sailing along the far -stretching sandy expanse of the east 
coast (Furdustrandir, i. e., »)the Wonder Strands«), till 



1) » Vesterbygd • signifying here the western colony in Green- 
land, »0sterbygd« the eastern colony. 
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they reach a more indented coastal tract, where they steer 
into the Straamsfjord, and winter there (1003 — 4). 
Rarlsevne had shortly before sent oflp his Scotch » runners « 
in a southerly direction; and after the lapse of three 
days they returned, bringing back both ears of com 
and grapes, so now they knew they were in •» Vine- 
land*. The question was simply this, whether to seek the 
country due • south along the eastern coast, or rather to sail 
north of the Wonder Strands and so strike oflF west 
round Kjalarnes. Thorhallr the huntsman, with one of 
the ships, chose the latter alternative; but, on his trying 
to double Kjalarnes, a gale from the west drove the vessel 
eastward, and » according to what traders have said carried 
them all the way over to Ireland, where- they were made 
serfs «. But Karlsevne and the rest of his comrades 
steered southward, and found at the mouth of a river a 
spot (H6p) where they actually saw » fields of 'self-sown' 
wheat in the low-lying parts (by the river), and higher up 
wild grape-vines growing «. But here they got their first 
visit from the Skraelings; and in the winter there was 
bartering, which however unfortunately was broken oflF in a 
moment, the sight of Rarlsevne's ox having sufficed to 
scare the Skraelings. The next time the Skrselings made 
their appearance, was to drive the strangers out of their 
country, and a struggle took place; true, the Norsemen, 
with weapons of iron, managed to stand their ground 
against numbers; but one of those who fell was no less a 
person than Snorre's son Thorbrand. It was plain to them 
now, that at any time they might expect an attack from the 
natives, and hence they made up their mind to return to 
StraumsQord. Arrived there, Karlsevne set out with one 
of the two ships in search of Thorhall the huntsman. They 
sailed north of Kjalarnes, and farther west with the land 
to the left (in the south); and then made a long run south- 
ward, till they came to a small river flowing from east to 
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west. It was here Thorvald Eriksson was shot with an 
arrow from the shore, by what tiiey took to be a i»uniped« 
(einfaetingr). The mountains they now saw (in the east), 
they believed to be the same they had seen before (in the 
west) at H6p, and the distance from StraamsQord on both 
sides they counted equal. Karlsevne went back to Straums- 
Qord, and there they passed the following winter (1005 — 6), 
without being molested by Skraelings; on the other hand, 
domestic broils broke out, to which the women -folk gave 
rise. The summer following (1006), the whole colonization 
project was given up — most probably owing to these dome- 
stic broils — and the crews of both ships set sail home- 
ward. On the voyage north they landed in Markland, and 
captured there two Skrseling children, that were taught to 
speak Norse and taken by them to Greenland. The two ships, 
however, parted company on leaving Markland. Karlsevne 
got safe back to Erik the Red, of whom he took leave 
the following summer (1007), and returned home to Iceland, 
whereas Bjame Grimolfsson was driven by the wind east- 
ward, into the Irish Sea, where his ship became a wreck 
»in the wonn-sea« (i. e,, being worm-eaten), and not more 
than half of the crew got safe on shore in Ireland. 

I will further cite a few data from GrJ)., that can 
possibly be made to fit in with the text of the Saga. The 
description of the locality where Leiv passed the winter 
(the embouchure of a small river, with long shallows and 
a lake somewhat higher up the streamlet), agrees in every 
respect with what the Saga has to say of H6p , the* point 
farthest south where Karlsevne and his comrades made 
any lengthened stay (the winter of 1004 — 5); here then 
the observation of the length of the day at the winter 
solstice would do well enough. The place where, ac- 
cording to GrJ)., Thorvald Eriksson was killed and 
buried, goes there by the name of Krossanes (the 
Naze of the Crosses, t. e., the burial ground). This, maybe. 
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is a veritable reminescence , for, though the Saga says 
nothing at all about it, we may reasonably suppose Thor- 
vald to have been buried where he fell; perhaps, too, GrJ). 
has hit on the right explanation of his death, viz., that he 
perished by the arrow of a Skraeling, and that the »uniped« 
was subsequently interpolated from the legendary stories of 
the learned^). To this statement should doubtless be added 
the episode of Freydis and the two Icelanders Helge and 
Finnboge, assuming it, as we may, to have taken place 
the last winter Karlsevne was in StraumsQord, when the 
women -folk gave occasion to contentious disputes; the 
author of Gr^). was evidently not aware that Freydis took 
part in Karlsevne's expedition, and recasts therefore the 
traditions relating to her and the troubles she was the cause 
of, so as to make out a separate expedition. At all events, it 
comes most remarkably opportune, that on this expedition 
of Freydis' nothing is said of any collision with the Skrael- 
ings, who do not make their appearance in StraumsQord. 
But I have no faith in what GrJ). states of Karlsevne 
sailing over to Norway; this voyage would seem to.be 
altogether fictitious, invented with the sole object of telling 
us about Karlsevne*s »husasnotra« of »masur«, — which a 
German from Bremen bought of him for the sake of the 
valuable wood. Now, on the one hand, it is not very 
likely that Karlsevne should need a German to tell him 
the value of »masur«-wood, nor indeed that a German trader 
should be met with at all in Norway about the year 
1014 ;• on the other, the whole of this passage about the 
»husasnotra« is doubtless a mere subsequent variation of the 
notice in the old chorography(p. 11) referring to the same* sub- 
ject, which plainly alleges that Karlsevne knew well enough 
the worth of the wood, and therefore set out for Vineland. 



^) wunipedes maritimi <« in Claudius Clavus's map of the North 
(anno 1427) is located up in Greenland. 
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Icelandic sources say nothing aboat later colonization 
projects in Vineland, and we may, from the relative com- 
pleteness of those soarces, at least assmne, that Icelandic 
tradition can not have had anything to tell of subsequent 
colonizing in Yineland. Information has however been pre- 
served concerning a mission to Yineland, and so far there- 
fore of an attempt to find the countries discovered. 

In the beginning of the 12th century, we hear of a 
bishop in Greenland, Erik Gnupsson by name. Ac- 
cording to the Landnamabook, he was a native of Iceland, 
and the old lists of the bishops in the province of Nidaros 
name this ecclesiastic as the first bishop of Greenland^). 
The see must have been established on application to the 
archbishop of Lund; for soon after the erection of that 
archbishoprick there was a strong movement for establishing 
new bishop's sees in »the islands of the ocean «; thus, in 
1106 a bishop's see was erected in Northern Iceland, 
and one about the same time in the Faeroes, so that 
naturally the Greenland bishoprick must have had the 
same origin. This occurrence may be referred to the year 
1110, or one of the years immediately before or after; for 
•the voyage of bishop Eirik«, in the annals of Einar Hav- 
lidason (A. D. 1112), must be taken to signify his departure 
from Iceland to his diocese; and, if so, some time may 
have elapsed between his consecration and his arrival in 
Greenland. / 

Of bishop Erik, all Icelandic annals state in concur- 
rence, that in 1121 he »set out to seek Yineland <r, or 
» sought Yineland «. Later critics have without exception 
regarded the voyage as a missionary undertaking; and this 
is no doubt the right construction. Now we must bear in 
mind, that, in the Annals, the bishop does not go to Yine- 



^) P. A. Munch, Saml. Afhandl. II, 592, 594. Islendinga 
sOgur I, 46. 

' / /I -^-^ ./— ^ C ^^■^ c^^ J . 
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land, he merely sets out (from Greenland) in search of the 
country. The most natural explanation of these words isi 
that he did not find it; either he turned back home 
without having attained his object, or the ship was lost. 
The latter supposition is doubtless the right one; for, as 
early as 1122 or 1123, the Greenlanders take steps to get 
a new bishop, and Erik's successor is consecrated A. D. 1124. 
To any connexion therefore with Yineland, the voyage of 
bishop Erik did not lead; and hence it is reasonable to 
assume, that, in face of his disastrous attempt, others were 
deterred from trying. Be this however as it may, the ^, 
Yineland voyages come to an end in the year 1121. / 

VI. The Icelandic Map of the North Atlantic. 

Of the maps accompanying Torfseus's Gronlandia 
(1706), the earliest is that subscribed iSigurdi Stephanii 
terrarum hyperborearum delineatio Anno 1570 «. In Torfaeus, 
we have appended to the map remarks by (Bishop) Thordr 
Thorlaksson, thus showing it to be derived from that author's 
copy, about 1670. The original is lost; but Bishop Thord's 
copy is preserved in the Royal Library of Copenhagen 
(Old Collection, 2881, 4to) and we give it here in facsimile 
(fig. 2). Collation with Torfaeus's » Gronlandia* proves 
that arbitrary remodelling of the map must be attributed 
to either Torfaeus or the person that drew for him, which 
indeed one might infer from Bishop Thord's remark as to 
the latitude of Iceland being too high, since it is not so 
in TorfflBus's copy. 

Respecting Sigurdus Stephanius, or Sigurdr Stefansson, 
the cartographer, Biskop Thordr states, that he had been 
a schoolmaster at Skalholt, and was author of a descriptive 
work on Iceland and a book about ghosts and spectres. We 
may add, that he was a grandson of Bishop Gisle J6ns- 
son of Skalholt (ph. 1587), that he studied in Copenhagen, 
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where he wrote in Amgrim J6nssoii's vBrevis Commentarias 
de Islandica* (Copenh. 1593) a panegyric on the aathor, 
and published »Argnmenta singulomm capitnm libromm 
Samnelistt (1593) > returned home, and took the manage- 
ment of the school at Skdlholt 1593> but was drowned the 




following year (1594), in the river Bniara. His paternal 
grandfather having been bom in 1513 and not having 
married before 1551, Sigurdr could at his death have been 
hardly 25 years old; and hence the year on the map is 
wrong: the latter can not date farther back than about 
1590. Arne Magnusson was the first to notice this 
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chronological discrepancy; but he could not decide whether 
it lay in the year or in the name of the person, since, 
before the time of Stephanius, there had been a Sigurdr 
(J6nsson) schoolmaster at Skalholt. But the error is 
unquestionably in the year; for at A (referring to the 
Skrselings) the author tells us, that » these are the people 
with whom the English came in contact, and they have 
their name from aridity, being dried either by the sun or 
by cold« (see Torfsei Gronlandia antiqua. Tab. 11); and 
shows accordingly that he knew of Frobisher's first voyage 
(1576), when the English met with Esquimaux in » Frobish- 
er's Straittt. 

For the countries of Europe, the latitude given, as 
remarked even at that time by Bishop Thordr in the case 
of Iceland, is too high. But the determinations of latitude 
show singular accordance with Mercator's Atlas (1569). 
There, to give examples in point, we have Iceland between 
the parallels 68 V2 and 65^/8, and the Faeroes on parallel 
64; the form, too, of Iceland in Sigurdr Stefansson's map, 
and more particularly the direction of the FaxeQord, ex- 
tending, as it does, ^owards the north-east, suggests a 
loan from Mercator. And the coast of Norway would 
appear to be a freehand drawing after Mercator; the name 
of Bjarmaland alone, in the north, indicates the only ori- 
ginal addition. Most assuredly from that source, is the 
long tract of coast stretching eastward from Greenland 
(taken by Mercator from the Zeni Map) and bearing the 
name of »Riselandtt and » Jotunheimam , the island and 
name of Frisland, with the reference to German geographers, 
and the true configuration of Scotland, which, as in Mercator, 
no longer exhibits any trace of the traditional projection 
(handed down from Ptolemy) towards the east. Now, I 
do not mean to insist, that Mercator's map itself was 
copied; it may just as well have been a subsequent repro- 
duction from 1580—90; nay, the reduced area of Frisland 
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(in Mercator stretching from 60® to 64^) would seem sug- 
gestive of this. But the intimate connexion is at all 
events undeniable. The independent character of the map 
must be sought in its western half, for which Sigurdr 
Stefansson had no maps to go by; Greenland, in all maps 
from the 16th century stretching as a long tongue of land 
towards the south or south-west, has by Sigurdr Stefdns- 
son been turned south-east, thus showing him to be his 
own guide here, drawing, so to speak, well-nigh at hap- 
hazard. Hence, the parallels of latitude merely serve to 
indicate what relative geographical position the constructor 
of the map conceived to exist between the countries. In 
Greenland he has the most south-easterly point, Herjulfsnes; 
the two Qords west of that promontory are meant therefore 
for the Osterbygd (EriksQord and EinarsQord?); and, parted 
from that tract by a broadish peminsula, are the three 
fjords of the Vesterbygd. Immediately south of these 
Qords comes Helluland; hence Stephanius must have 
known the story telling of Karlsevne's voyage from the 
Vesterbygd (p. 21) and discovery of Helluland farther 
south — accordingly the Saga of Erik the Red. More- 
over, he had read of Yineland stretching as a peninsula 
towards the north, or of the doubling of Kjalarnes, and of 
Thorhall the huntsman, on his attempt to get round that 
headland, being driven off by the western wind and carried 
east to Ireland; for »Promontorium WinlandiaB" is in lat. 
56®, a little to the north of the southern extremity of Ire- 
land (true latitude 51® 25')- In other words, the map is 
constructed after the Saga of Erik the Red on 
arbitrary parallels, and though well worth examining as 
illustrative of the idea an Icelander about the year 1590 
had formed as to the early discoveries of his countrymen, 
will not help us to determine them geographically. 
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VIL The Geography of Helluland, Markland, 
and Yineland. 

When seeking to determine geographically the coun- 
tries discovered y we mast not forget that the Northmen, 
on their exploratory voyages, reached southern latitudes in 
which the altitude of the sun above t^e horizon and the 
length of the day were wholly unknown to them; and hence 
they can not have been able with any great accuracy to 
state the direction. The sun rising and setting at a diffe- 
rent hour or in a different direction, determinations of 
direction would naturally be more or less uncertain. A 
deviation, therefore, may be safely assumed of as much as 45 
degrees, but hardly more; so the main direction can pass as 
correct: accordingly, in no case north can be taken for south, 
but very possibly north-west or north-east for north, and 
so on. Examples in point, in preference from great distances, 
are easily given : thus, in the sailing directions. Cape Stadt 
(62® 10') is computed to lie due west of Cape Horn, on the 
coast of Iceland (64® 17'); sailing from Bergen (60® 25') 
you steer due west to make Hvarf, t. e.. Gape Farewell 
(59® 45'), and yet pass between the southmost of the 
Faeroes (61® 50') and the most northerly point of Shet- 
land (60® 50')^). Still greater discrepancy may be found 
in statements of direction firom north to south, as where 
Iceland is assumed to lie just north of Ireland, or, to give 
a more particular instance, Reykjanes just north of iJoll- 
duhlaup* in Ireland, though Reykjanes lies 13 degrees 
farther west than Ireland. 

Again, too much weight must not be attached to state- 
ments of distances measured by the standard of a ■ day's 



1) Grenl. hist. Mind.. Ill, 210—12. 
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8ail«^)» snch, it woald seem, are invariably given too 
great,, or rather, the number of days is put as low as 
under the most fortunate circumstances was held to be pes* 
sible. It would therefore be quite out of the question from 
this uncertain standard to attempt deducing any average 
figure, e. .g., 24 geographical miles, as coinputed by Bafiii. 
The distance firom C. Stadt on the coast of Norway to C. Horn 
on the coast of Iceland (120 geographical miles), gives, for 
a run of 7 days, about 17 geogr. miles a day; from 
Snsefellsnes to the nearest part of the Greenland coast 
(south of the ice -barrier and therefore in lat. 65 ^ about 
90 geogr. miles), 4 days' sail gives nearly 22V8 geogr. 
miles a day; but from Reykjanes to Ireland (about 150 
geogr. miles) 5 days' sail even gives about 30 geogr. 
miles a day. Now, the passage from the Vesterbygd over 
to Vineland being said to take 5 days, these statements 
must evidently have been adjusted to meet the distance between 
Iceland and Ireland. For Iceland, lying »a dozen miles « farther 
north than Greenland (i. e,, the 0sterbygd), and the Vester- 
bygd »a dozen miles « north of the 0sterbygd, Greenland's 
Vesterbygd and the south coast of Iceland may be assumed 
as equally distant from the latitude of Ireland. Hence, after 
a 5 days' sail south from Greenland, you just reach the 
latitude of Ireland, computed to be » 5 days' saila south 
of Iceland*). 

The foregoing remarks I have seen fit to prefer before 
passing on to the closer geographical determination, which 
will now be treated in detail. 



^) In the old Norse tongue degr signifies day or night (Fritzner 
1', 282) — not 24 hours, as Rafn and others have made 
out, to bolster up the story. 

*) Qrenl. hist. Mind., lU, 210. 
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1. Point of Departure. — Well worth our notice 
are the different points of departure chosen for the two ex- 
ploratory voyages that had for their object the finding of 
Yineland after its discovery by Leiv. Erik the Red, with 
his son Thorstein, set out straight from Eriks fjord, but 
taking a wrong course got into the open Atlantic. . Karls- 
evne, at the head of the other expedition, made choice of 
a starting-point farther west, in the Yesterbygd, or, more 




?. a 



closely determined, from Lysefjord, his wife's farm. The 
cause of this lay no doubt in the adoption of a plan 
formed in the winter following the unsuccessful maritime 
expedition; the adventurers had found out that the point of 
departure taken for the former expedition was too far east, 
and that accordingly they had to- take a more western 
course, t. e,, that Helluland lay west of the 0sterbygd in 
Greenland. The unquestionable importance attaching to 
the above facts, has in later times been entirely overlooked. 
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critical research, misled by Bjom of Skardza, having 
sought LyseQord farthest north in the old Vesterbygd, on 
the shore of the IsartokQord in the Sakkertoppen district, 
therefore in lat. 65 Vs® N. The original list of Greenland 
churches in the Flateyjarb6k, where they are enumerated 
from Herjulfsnes northward, gives the Vesterbygd churches 
in the following order: Sandnes in Lysefjord, H6p in 
Agnefjord, and Anavik in Rangefjord; LyseQord is 
accordingly the most southern Qord in Vesterbygd, which 
agrees indeed best with the alleged settlement of the tract 
as early as the time of Erik the Red. Now, a comparison 
between Bj5rn of Skardza's »Vetus Chorographia« and the 
»Gronlandia« of Amgrim J6nsson, who drew from the 
same source as Bjorn, but compiled more carefully, shows 
Arngrimr J6nsson to have preserved a list of the Vester- 
bygd Qords, left out by Bj6rn of Skardza. The said list of 
Qords, which, throughout the chorography, enumerates from 
south to north, runs for the Vesterbygd as follows: — 
LysufiSrdur, Hornafiordur, Andafiordur, Suartifiordur, 
Agnafiordur, RangafiSrdur, Leyrufiordur, Lodinsfi5rdur, 
StraumsfiSrdur, and Einarsfiordur (the Qords also given in 
the Flateyjarb6k — printed here with spaced letters — will 
be found to follow in the same order). Hence, LyseQord is 
the most southerly Qord in the Vesterbygd, and may there- 
fore with good reason be identified as Fisker^ord, in the 
Fiskernaes district, lat. 63^ N. But Fiskernaes lies in 
longitude 50 V2^ W. (of Greenwich), accordingly 5 degrees 
farther west than Brattalid in EriksQord (Kaksiarsuk on 
the Tunugdliarfik Qord)*); thus LyseQord lay at least 30 



^) Though the Editors of Grenl. hist. Mind, believe EinarsQord 
to be Igalikko-Qord, and Eriksfjord to be Tunugdliarfik, this 
does not keep them from identifying Igalikko with Brattalid. 
Igalikko is unquestionably the bishop's see Gardar; for in 
the Flateyjarbdk Gardar is seen to lie won the isthmus* 
(that between Eriksfjord and EinarsQord). 

3 
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geogr. miles fartber west than EriksQord, and was a much 
better spot from whence to make a voyage in south- 
western tracts of ocean. 

2. Helluland. — This country, whose name signifies 
•flagstone land* , may be reached from the Vesterbygd 
in »two days' sail*; when describing it, all the author 
has to tell is of big stone slabs, 24 feet in length, and of 




Fig. 4. 

polar foxes ; hence, it must needs be a barren, uninhabited, 
north -lying region. Other Icelandic accounts also state 
Helluland to be a sterile, inhospitable land, lying to the 
south or south-west of Greenland. According to the old 
chorographies *), Helluland lies south of Greenland; but the 
author of the 0rvaroddssaga makes his hero go in search 



1) Greul. hist. Mind. III. 216, 220. 
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of Helluland in the Greenland Sea, south-west of Green- 
land, t. e., of its soathern extremity*). Due south of the 
Vesterbygd (LyseQord) there is no land at all; for even 
the most easterly point of Newfoundland (Cape Spear, in 
lat. 52® 40') lies a little to the west of Fiskernaes. On 
the whole, however, the position of both Labrador and 
Newfoundland is such as, with a northerly wind, to admit 
of reaching those countries from FiskernaBS. With that 
point of departure, the nearest land would be Labra- 



JCrossancet 




JOnlarnet*. I 



Fig. 5. 

dor. Cape Webuck (lat. 55® N.); but even then the 
distance reaches 105 — 110 geogr. miles; nay, to the 
northern extremity of Newfoundland (Cape Bould, in lat. 
51® 40') the distance is about 135 geogr. miles; and as- 
suming the course more directly south and the point 
reached to have been the eastern part of Newfoundland, not 
less than about 150 geogr. miles. Helluland having been 
clearly the land nearest Greenland, we shall doubtless be 



*) Fornaldar-sOgur NorSrlanda II, 248. 
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not far out in taking Labrador, though as yet the northern 
peninsula of Newfoundland is not wholly excluded. 

So for back even as the Saga of 0rvarodd, dating 
in all probability from the 14th century, one verse of the 
Saga refers to wHellulands hrauns 6byg5iro, i. e,, Hellu- 
lands volcanic wastes'); hence the author must have re- 
garded Helluland as a desert region, with the Icelandic 
adjunct of deserts: volcanoes, or at least fields of lava. 
Similar characteristics are ascribed to Helluland in GrJ)., 
— viz., glaciers. Both statements are alike fictitious, 
neither Labrador nor Newfoundland having volcanoes or 
glaciers. But in Icelandic folk-lore of a later date this 
fiction becomes matter of fact, and has, in Bar3ar- 
saga Snsefellsass, in tattr of Gunnari Keldugniipsfffl, in 
Halfdanarsaga Brdnuf6stra, and in the Saga of Halfdani 
Eysteinssyni, led to Helluland being more and more moved 
up towards the north, till it now lies north or even north- 
east of Greenland, and stretches to well-nigh Bjarmaland, 
or Finmark*). Thus it was, that Bjorn of Skardza, in 
later times (c. 1630), got his theory of two Hellulands: 
a northern » Great Helluland «, in North Greenland (north- 
east Greenland), and a southern » Little Helluland*, south- 
west of Greenland*). Such a theory was quite natural, 
and even necessary, assuming the fabulous Sagas and the 
historical Sagas to be in equal degree, worthy of credit; at 
the present time however it should have mere antiquarian 
interest. Meanwhile Rafn has taken up Bjorn's theory, to 
show there must have been two Hellulands south of Green- 
land (» Helluland the Great « and » Helluland the Little «), 
which he identifies as Labrador and Newfoundland, — an 
assumption at variance alike with Bjorn J6nsson's words and 



') Fomaldar-sOgur Nordrlanda, 11,318. 

2) See Extracts in Grenl. hist. Mind., 111,216—24. 

3) Grenl. hist. Mind., 111,212. 
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the Vineland Sagas. In this way, however, Rafn makes out 
the Helluland discovered on the voyage to Vineland to have 
been » Helluland the Little «, or Newfoundland, — an as- 
sumption necessary to allow of moving Vineland south- 
ward to Rhode Island. But this militates even against 
Rafn's own source of research — the Flateyjarb6k ; for if 
Labrador has no glaciers, there are as a matter of course 
none in Newfoundland. 

3. Markland. — Even assuming it doubtful, whether 
Helluland were Labrador or the most northerly peninsula 
of Newfoundland, we shall soon see that Markland, ac- 
cording to the Saga of Erik the Red, can have been no 
other country than Newfoundland. For the Saga states, 
that after a day's sail to the south or south-east they 
reached another country, overgrown with wood, and which 
for that reason they called Markland (i. e., wooded land). 
Now, it is Newfoundland that lies due south-east of 
eastern Labrador, and is besides the most easterly country 
in North America. That the name too — Markland, was 
well chosen for Newfoundland, will be shown farther on. 

4. Vinland (Vineland). — From the Saga of Erik the 
Red, it appears that Vineland was found to end towards the 
north as a peninsula, Kjalarnes being its north-eastern 
extremity; the explorers first made sail along the sandy 
expanse of the eastern shore, till the country became 
intersected with Qords (»>gar5skorit«), and here they ran 
into the Straumsijord. From thence Karlsevne set oflf 
south, along the east coast, and reached the bay where 
the collision took place with the Skraelings (H6p); and 
subsequently the expedition sailed round the northern 
peninsula to a small river, supposed to be as far distant 
from StraumsQord as was H6p from StraumsQord. Hence 
the country will have the rough coastal form, from point 
to point, given in fig. 5 (see p. 35). 
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But, comparing the outline there with the contours of 
Nova Scotia (fig. 4), the account in the Saga would seem 
admirably adjusted for Nova Scotia with Cape Breton 
Island, supposing the two to be one continuous tract; and 
the error that arose in determining the direction will be readily 
admitted (see above p. 30). If now, in disproof of this, we 




Fig. 6. 

are told there is a sound between Nova Scotia and Cape 
Breton Island (Gut of Canso), old maps of these regions 
will show at a glance how very late the mariners of 
Europe got any knowledge of this narrow channel. The 
fisheries off Cape Breton and the Banks of Newfoundland 
took their commencement in 1504; and yet there is no 
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«>Gat of Cansott in maps from the middle of tbe 16th 
century, nay, nor frequently even in maps of a later 
date. Of the so-called Sebastian Cabot Map, from 1544, 
I give here a rough copy of the part embracing the coun- 
tries in question (fig. 6). Newfoundland, Cabot breaks up 
into clusters of islands, whereas Cape Breton Island and 
Nova Scotia constitute a connected tract of land, exactly 
corresponding to the Vineland of the Sagas. 

We can now, after this preliminary investigation, more 
closely determine the following details. Kjalames, the 
northern extremity of Vineland, becomes Cape Breton; the 
Wonder Strands, those long stretches of sandy beach on 
the east coast south of Kjalarnes, are the eastern shores 
of Cape Breton Island, specially described as low-lying and 
sandy. The »gord« into which the Northmen steered on 
the country becoming »Qord-indented« (Straumsijord), may 
have been one of the bays in Guysborough, the county of 
Nova Scotia lying farthest to the north-east, possibly indeed 
Canso Bay or some one of the bays south of it. There- 
fore much farther to the south in Nova Scotia, must we 
seek the mouth of the river where Karlsevne made his 
abortive attempt at colonization (»H6p«, i.e., creek); a matter 
of greater difficulty, is to choose among the river-mouths on 
this coast, the description in the Saga doing equally well 
for several of them. The west coast of northern Vineland 
is characterized as a region of » uninhabited forest- tracts, 
with few open spots «, a statement admirably agreeing 
with the topographical conditions distinguishing the west 
coast of Cape Breton Island, which in a modern book of 
travels is spoken of as »an unexplored and trackless land 
of forests and mountains «^). Hence, to the south of this 
region search has to be made for the mouth of the 
streamlet where Thorvald Eriksson was killed. Here, too. 



^) Osgood, The Maritime ProTinces, p. 170. 
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several points might be fixed upon, e. g.^ Salmon River or 
Hunting River, or one of the rivers flowing into Pictou 
Harbour, in the northern part of Nova Scotia; more 
especially the latter point will, if selected, prove the obser- 
vation to be true, that the mountains there were the 
same that had been seen in the opposite direction at H6p; 
one ridge traversing Nova Scotia from end to end. 

That Thorhall the huntsman, on his trying to double 
Kjalarnes, was driven off by the western wind and blown 
across to Ireland, or that Markland should lie opposite 
to Ireland, is not strictly opposed to what has been stated 
above. True, Ireland is in lat. bV 25' — 55® 35' N., 
Newfoundland in- lat. 46® 40' — 51® 35' N., and Cape 
Breton lies on the 46th parallel; hence, only the most north- 
erly part of Newfoundland can be said to lie due west of 
Ireland; but the distance being so great, the deviation 
dwindles down to the veriest trifle. Moreover, the navigator 
John Cabot, who in 1497 unquestionably set foot somewhere 
in the most south-easterly part of Newfoundland, in lat. 
470 — 43 0^ states that country to be 400 (geographical) 
miles west of England^), i. e., of Bristol, in lat. 51V2®N.; 
and old maps from the 16th century also show Newfound- 
land (or Terra Cortereal) to stretch up northward to about 
56®, nay often to 60®.*) 

Thus, judging exclusively from topographical data, 
Helluland may have been Labrador (or the northern 
peninsula of Newfoundland), Markland Newfoundland, and 
Vin eland Nova Scotia along with Cape Breton Island. 
But, the final acceptation of this theory must depend on 
whether the account given in the Saga of the natural 



^) Raimondo di Soncioo's letter to the Duke of Milan. Har- 
risse, Jean et Sebastian Cabot, p. 324 seq. Winsor, History 
of America, III, 54. 

^) See the Maps in Kohl, Winsor and others. 
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conditions and products of those countries can be proved 
correct. And this will form the subject of the following 
section. 

Vni. Fauna and Flora. 

The Icelanders speak of Helluland as a region »full 
of big stone slabs , often 24 feet broad «. But no mention 
whatever is made of plants or human beings: hence it was 
a barren and uninhabited land, nowise inviting to a stay of 
any length, — the exact counterpart of Labrador as de- 
scribed by modem travellers. Nay, the only traces of or- 
ganic life recorded bear out this early statement, the 
Norsemen having met with » great numbers of polar foxes «. 
For Labrador is the true home of the polar fox; very 
seldom — according to Audubon and Bachmann — does 
it occur in the extreme north of Newfoundland, whereas 
the farther north in Labrador, the more abundant is it 
found to become^). 

The country reached by the Northern explorers south- 
east of Helluland, they gave the name of Markland, i.e., 
wooded land/ Looking even at the forest - growth of 
Newfoundland at this day, we can readily conceive, that 
Icelanders, coming as they did from the woodless regions 
of Greenland and Labrador, might regard Newfoundland as 
a land of forests; for at the present time, after an interval 
of well-nigh 300 years , during which the axe of the settler 
has made sad havoc with the growth of timber, the eastern 
shores, nay the mountains along the coast, are said even 
yet to be densily wooded with fir and birch, and far inland 
on the mountains even bushes are found growing that in 
some cases reach the height of a man. But how diflFerent 
the accounts from the 16th, nay from the 17th century. 



^) Reports of explorations and surveys from the Missisippi 
River to the Pacific Ocean, Vol. VIII, p. 137. 
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Gaspar Cortereal, who in the year 1501 sailed along the 
whole eastern coast, speaks of the vast and interminable 
forests, that furnished the Indians with timber for their 
huts'). The Hungarian Stephen Parmenius, who in 1583 
was at St. Johns, Newfoundland, with Sir Humphrey Gilbert, 
states the country to have been full of mountains and 
forests, particularly fir, both old trees and young saplings*). 
Richard Withbourn, who had made a number of voyages 
to Newfoundland between the years 1579 and 1614, and 
who published in 1620 a descriptive work on the country, 
mentions » great abundance of trees fit to be employed in 
other serviceable uses: there are Firre and Spruce trees, 
sound, good and fit to mast ships withall, and as commo- 
dious for boards and buildings as the Spruce and Firre 
trees of Norway. No country can shew Pine and Birch- 
trees of such height and greatness as those are there «*). 
John Mason, too, in his »Brief Discourse on Newfoundland« 
(1620) tells us of fir and pine, aspen and hazel as yielding 
good timber*). 

Respecting the fauna of Markland, the Saga says there 
were »a great many deer«, i. g., animals of the deer 
genus. The »red deer« has, we know, its home in New- 
foundland, though of late years the spread of settlers 
along the coasts has made it less abundant; yet in spite 
of this, the forests round Hall Bay and White Bay are 
still reported to be excellent hunting-grounds; indeed, not 



^) Ramusio III* 417: i»Le loro habitationi sono fatte di leg- 

name, del quale hanno abbondantia per esserui grandissimi 

infiniti boschia. 
*) Cited from de Laet, Nieuue Werelt ofte BeschriiyiDghe van 

Westindien (Leydeu 1625), p. 38 seq. 
*) A. Discourse and discovery of New-found-land (London 1620), 

p. 10. 
^) Cited from Pickering, Chronological History of Plants 

(Boston 1879), p. 935. 
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many years since an English sporting club killed there 
close upon 2000 of those noble animals^). 

On an island off the south-eastern coast of the country, 
the Northmen encountered and despatched a bear, which, 
in the mouth of an Icelander, is as much as to say 
a Polar bear. Very true, the Polar bear is an animal 
more specifically arctic than even the Polar fox; but we 
know for certain, that, in former times at least, it might now 
and again be met with on the eastern shores of Newfoundland : 
both John Cabot (A. D. 1497) and Gaspar Cortereal (A. D. 
1501) brought back with them from Newfoundland » white 
bears «; also Jean Cartier tells us, that, on his first voyage 
(A. D. 1534), he fell in, off the east coast, in the vicinity 
of Funk Island (»)isle des oiseaulxa, in lat. 49^ 45' N.), 
with a Polar bear, spoken of precisely as in the Saga, but 
more at large: — »to this islet, though distant 14 miles 
from the shore, the bears swim off from the mainland, to 
catch sea-fowl, and some of our crew came up with one of 
them, — big as a cow and white as a swan, — that jumped 
into the water to make its escape. Next day, Whitsunday, 
when making for land, we saw the same bear half-way 
to shore, swimming a race with us; on descrying the ani- 
mal, we gave chase from the boats, and slew it after a 
fierce struggle; the flesh was as good eating as that of 
a two-year old heifer«^). 

The name of the third land, Vineland, was given by 
Leiv Eriksson, who took with him home to Greenland 
samples of wild grapes and wheat of spontaneous growth, 
as also of big trees, called nmasura (German Maser, veined 
or streaky wood). But, from the subsequent attempt at 
colonization, it is shown beyond dispute, that neither »)grape- 



^) Osgood, the Maritime Provinces, p. 211* 
^) Relation originale du yoyagre de Jacques Cartier au Canada 
en 1534, publ. par H. Michelant et A. Ram^e (Paris 1867), p. 5. 
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vines « nor » wheat » were to be found in the north or north- 
east part of the country — along the Wonder Strands, and 
that, before these products were discovered, the navi- 
gators had to make a run of several days to the south- 
ward. The striking contrast exhibited between the Wonder 
Strands in the north and »H6po in the south, is. further 
set forward by Thorhall the huntsman, who in the foUow- 
wing verse gives vent to his great disappointment at not 
finding grape-vines on the Wonder Strands: — 

Promise the chief made when hither 
Came I, then that the best of 
Drink should I have, — yet fault I 
Find with the land, yea gravest. 
And to all do I tell it: 
Here you, athirst, with the bucket 
Needs must wend your way strandward; 
I to the well-spring clamber, 
Wine my lips never wetted. 

Hence, northern Vineland lay without the wine-region, 
the southern part accordingly touched its northern limit, 
or rather that of the grape-vine. The question, therefore, 
is to determine the northern limit of the grape-vine in 
North America. 

Nowadays, it will sound semi-fabulous to speak of 
eastern North America as a »)Vineland«; but we need no 
extensive search through the early geographic literature of 
that continent, to find numerous parallel statements. Well- 
nigh all travellers in the 16th century are unanimous in 
praise of the wild grapes of North America. On the following 
data I must dwell more at large, showing, as they do, the 
northern limit of the grape-vine there in the 16th century. 
Jean Cartier, on his second voyage from Newfoundland, sailed 
through the Gulf of St. Lawrence and up the river of that 
name to the island now known as Isle d*0rl6ans, a little 
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below Quebec (lat. 47® N.), and found there »many vines, 
which we had not seen before (i. c., farther north), and we 
called the island therefore Isle de Bacchus«; nay in the 
south, on his passage up the river, he came, along both 
banks, to »so many vines loaded with grapes that it well- 
nigh seemed they had been planted by man; but not 
being cultivated or clipped, the grapes are neither so 
large nor so sweet os ours«^). Here, therefore, some 
distance in land, the northern limit of the grape-vine was 
about latitude 47®; but on the east coast it did not 
reach so far north. In 1606, according to Lescarbot, the 
French found at Chouakoet (Saco), in the present state 
of Maine (43^/2®), »> great abundance of grape-vines, from 
3 to 4 feet high, and near the root as thick as a man's 
fist, with fine black grapes, some as big as plums «'); and 
in 1607, farther north, when making their way up the river 
St. Jean, in the tract afterwards called New Brunswick, the 
French observed »many vines along the banks; the grapes 
however are not so large as in the land of the Armouchiquois«*). 
On the east shore of Fundy Bay, in the environs of Port 
Royal (now Annapolis, Nova Scotia), the French did not, 
on the other hand, meet with the grape-vine growing wild; 
for Lescarbot affirms distinctly, that, though on the west 
side they found vines in abundance and ripe grapes, in the 
environs of Port Royal he had seen none such, though the 
country with its hills was well adapted for their growth*). 
Spite of this, it would, from testimony well-nigh simultaneous, 
seem to be a matter of certainty, that in southern Nova 
Scotia the vine also at that time grew wild. We have 



^) Bref Recit et succincte narration de la Navigation faite en 
1535 et 1536 par le capitaine Jacques Cartier etc., ed. 
D'Avezac (Paris 1863), fol. 15 a. 19 b. 

^) Lescarbot, Histoire la nouyelle France (Paris 1618), p. 490, 550. 

') Je n*en ai point yen au Port Royal, mais la terre et les 
coteaux y sont fort propres. Lescarbot, p. 928. 
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thus an account by Sir William Alexander, in his » Encou- 
ragement to Colonies « (1624), respecting those he had sent 
out, who landed, July 1623, in Luke's Bay (Port Mouton, in 
lat. 43® 55') on the south-eastern coast of Nova Scotia, and 
explored the country as far as Cape Negro. The author 
enumerates here the fruits of the region, and in particular 
wgooseberies, strawberies, hindberies, rasberies, and a kind 
of red wine-beries«, as also several descriptions of wild 
corn (»some eares of wheate, barley, and rie 
growing there wild«) and extensive forests^). The 
Frenchman Nicolas Denys, who from 1632, both as colonist 
and as gouvemor of the country, passed a number of years 
in diflFerent parts of Nova Scotia, and published, in 1672 
(Paris), a work entitled » Description g^ographique et 
historique des costes de TAm^rique septentrionaleo, states 
expressly, concerning the inner tracts of the land east of 
Port Royal, that there were great forests of oak, ash, fir, 
pine, birch, and asp; »the wild vine and the walnut tree 
are also there. There is very little snow in the country, 
and very little winter «. And he goes on to remark of Nova 
Scotia generally, that » first it is certain that the country 
produces the vine naturally, — that it bears a grape that 
ripens perfectly, the berry as large as the muscat. As to 
its juice, it is not so agreeable, being wild, and its skin is 
a little harder, but if it were transplanted and cultivated, as 
is done in France, I have no doubt that the wine would be as 
good« *). In a paper read before the »Nova Scotia Institute of 
Natural Science » (1884), Professor George Laws on of Hali- 
fax, in reply to an inquiry I had made free to prefer through my 
colleague Prof. Blytt, brought forward a variety of facts bearing 



^) Cited from PickeriDg, Chronological History of Plants, 
p. 940, where these » wine-berries » are represented as »Vac- 
cinium vitis Ideaa, or the red whortleberry! 

^) Denys I, 52 and II, 19; as extracted in Murdoch's History 
of Nova Scotia, or Acadie, I, 536 seq. 
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on the present distribution of the wild grape-vine in Nova 
Scotia^). From what is stated there, the wild grape-vine 



^) This paper is printed in The Nova Scotian Journal of Agriculture 
Vol. IV, No. 40 (Dec. 1883). The author got his information 
concerning the distribution of the wild grape-vine in Nova 
Scotia, as the result of public enquiry, in the form of 
epistolary communications, from which we append : — 1. The 
honorable Judge Ritchie informs me (Lawson), that when a boy 
he frequently gathered wild grapes between Annapolis Royal and 
Bear River, and that he has no doubt he could still find the place 
where the vines grow. 2. Professor Macdonald informs me that 
our esteemed President, Rob. Morrow, Esq., before leaving for 
the south stated that he had seen a Wild Grape-vine grow- 
ing in a garden at Stellarton in Pictou County, and was 
told that it had been brought from the neighbouring woods. 
Some years later, at a distance of several miles further up 
the East River, he found the Grape growing wild. 3. Max 
D. Major (Liverpool N. S.): There is a grape-vine, said to 
be a wild one, growing on the farm of a Mr. Hall on the 
other side of Allen* s Creek, close to the town of Annapolis. 
I have seen it, and was told it was a wild one, but it may 
be a degenerate vine planted by the French. Seeing your 
article in the Chronicle of the 8th inst. , I thought well to 
mention this one. I am very intimately acquainted with 
the province of Nova Scotia, but do not know of any other 
wild vine. 4. B.Gilpin (Annapoh's Royal): Answering your 
enquiries in the newspapers, I beg to inform you I have 
always known a wild grape-vine within a mile or more of 
this town. In a deep ravine, whose steep sides prevented 
culture, it flourished. It was surrounded by cultivated fields, 
cultivated no doubt by the French, before Nicholson's capture, 
a mile or more from the steep hills, now as then covered 
by the forest primeval. It was very luxuriant, and though 
I do not recollect eating the grapes, yet its flowers and 
half ripened branches I well remember^ It was an object 
of curiosity to me, especially as proving the exactness of 
old Lescarbot, our most exact and homliest historian. Without 
knowing, I thought it the little Fox Grape so luxuriant on 
the warm south side of New England, and which as a boy 
I knew so well — very thick skin and very tart flavor. 1 
have no doubt it still exists, but the snow would cover it 
now. I hear of many other vines about here, but this is 
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still grows, we see, in several localities of Nova Scotia, 
particularly round Annapolis (Port Royal); and, if some of 
the informants, referring to Lescarbot, suggest the possibil- 
ity of the wild grape-vine being a degenerate vine planted 
by the French, this, as appears above, must depend on a 
misconception, for Lescarbot does not affirm that he or his 
countrymen did plant vines, but merely that the land was 
a good one for vine-husbandry, had vines been planted; 
and the distribution of the* wild grape-vine in other parts 
of the country at a time so shortly after, plainly shows it 
could not have come from any French settlement. Hence, 
we may infer, as a well-proven fact, that on the arrival of 
the Europeans in Nova Scotia in the 17th century, 
the grape-vine was found growing wild in the 
southern tracts. 

Moreover, rightly apprehended, the » unsown corn«, too, 
points to Nova Scotia. Formerly, to cite an example, as 
far back as Schening, and after him Finn Magnusen and 
Rafn, this »wild wheat« was taken to be the bread-stuff then 
in general use throughout North America, viz., maize, or 
Indian corn. Such an assumption must, if true, settl^ the 
matter at once, moving, as it would, Vineland south of 
Nova Scotia; for maize did not grow there, nay, even on 
the eastern shores of New England, about the year 1600, 
its limit north was lat. 44^ (mouth of the Kennebec)^), 
whereas in Canada, in 1535, we find it under culture as 



the only one I hare personally seenu. As a sure result of 
all the information obtained , Professor Lawson attests that 
at present the most northerly localities where the wild 
grape-vine {Vitis cordifolia or K riparia) is met with, are 
as follows: Annapolis Royal and West River (Pictou-County) 
in Nova Scotia, St. John's River in New Brunswick, and 
Isle aux Coudres (in St. Lawrence River) in Canada. 
*) De Laet, Nieuue Werelt, p. 65. 
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far north as Montreal (Hochelaga)'). Bat, in speaking of ^ 
maize, we must state most emphatically, that it is not corn, 
of spontaneous growth — wild corn; wheresoever met with/ 
in North America, from Mexico to the State of Maine, 
lat. 44® N., maize occurs only as cultivated corn; of 
this there is ample proof in all accounts from the 16th 
and 17th centuries, which, too, describe the primitive 
agricultural implement of the Indians (a kind of hoe). 

From the two-fold fact of the colonists both having 
observed and made use of the » unsown corn«, we may reason- 
ably infer they had got to a country where corn was not 
cultivated. For, wherever throughout North America maize 
is met with under culture, other esculents are invariably 
found cultivated too. Jean Cartier relates, that at Montreal, 
exclusive of maize, were grown melons, cucumbers, peas, 
beans, and tobacco 2); in the south of Maine, about the year 
1600, the natives planted maize and Brazilian beans, raised 
tobacco, and harvested nuts^); farther south, in 1524, 
Verezzano found the tract producing com, oil, legumens, and 
a variety of fruit-trees (apple, plume, etc.); and indeed the far- 
ther you go south, the more cultivable plants do you meet 
with. Had the Northmen reached a point south of the 
northern maize-limit, they would naturally, as did the explorers 
of the 16th century, notice the other plants in cultivation, 
and not attach such exclusive importance to the wild 
corn. A striking counterpart to this is afforded in the 
voyagers of the 16th century that came north of the region 
in which corn was under culture, also expressly mentioning 
the wild corn. Jean Cartier, when, in 1534, on his first 
voyage through Belle-Isle Strait into the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
came in lat. 47® — 48® N. to islands and tracts, in speaking 



^) Jean Cartier, ed. Avezac, fol. 23, 24 
^) Jean Cartier, ed. Avezac, fol. 24, 31. 
*) De Laet p. 65, see also Lescarbot p. 553. 
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of which he does not omit the wild corn. Some 20 geogr. 
miles west of Newfoundland, he fell in with the desert island 
that he gave the name of »Isle de Bryon« (47^ 50'), »having 
beautiful trees, plains, and fields of wild cornn] and on 
reaching the mainland, at the mouth of the river Miramichi 
(New Brunswick 47®), he saw in full growth peas, currants, 
strawberries, raspberries, and wild corn, like rye, that 
looked as if it had been sown and cultivated; of 
the land approximating the Bay de Chaleur (48®), he says, 
that in places neither covered with forest nor choked with 
sand there was abundance of wild corn, having the 
ears like rye and the grain like oats, &c.^). Above, 
I have cited Sir William Alexander's account of Port Mouton 
in Nova Scotia, where even 3 kinds of wild corn are said 
to occur ^). 

Professor Schiibeler was, so far as I know, the first 
to maintain the exact resemblance between the » self-sown 
wheat « of the Northmen and the American Indian Rice, 
or Wild Rice (Zizania aquatica L. or Hydropyrum escu- 
lentum); the plant in question grows wild on the banks of 
rivers, the margin of stagnant water, and in swampy spots, 
along the whole eastern coast of North America as far 
north as lat. 50® ^). 

The rest of the description given of Vineland's flora 
and fauna is not sufficiently precise to admit of closer 
inference; we may however safely affirm that all details in 
the Saga are proper to Nova Scotia. In Straumsfjord the 
colonists lived by hunting and fishing: on the island adja- 
cent they found the eggs of sea-fowl, caught fish in the sea, 
killed game on land, and once got hold of a whale, that 



^) Jean Cartier ed. Michelant et Ramee, p. 19, 25, 39. 
*) aboye p. 46. 

^) Christiania Videnskabsselskabs Forhandlinger for 1858, see 
also Schiibelers Viridarium Norvegicum I, 251 — 254. 
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came drifting in shore. At H6p their mode of living was 
very much the same (here, among the different kinds of 
fish, special note is made of holibut). Yet they call at- 
tention to the comparative mildness of the climate: snow 
does not fall, and the cattle go abroad in winter, a state- 
ment that very well agrees with the climatic conditions of 
southern Nova Scotia. Lescarbot, too, speaks of the short 
mild winters: the snow, he says, should there chance 
to be a slight fall, melting rapidly away, and domestic 
animals being suffered to roam at large during winter^). 
As part of what the country produces, we must count the 
» peltry and very grey furs« which the Skraelings bring 
for barter; also this detail is found corroborated in Lescar- 
bot's account from Port Royal, the Indian natives bringing 
there for traffic the fells of the rodents they catch in the 
course of the winter, particularly otter and beaver skins*). 



■7. 



IX. Inhabitants. 

It appears from the Saga, that a people with fixed 
habitations, tilling the soil, was nowhere found in the newly 
discovered lands. In Helluland, not a trace was seen 
of human beings; and it is pretty sure that Icelandic lit- 
erature does not know of any existing there. In Mark- 
land, on the passage south along the east coast, no in- 
habitants were met with; but, when sailing back again, 
having landed on the south or east coast, the adventurers 
came upon a few »> Skraelings «. Nor was there in the 
north of Vineland seen any trace of human beings; only 
in the southern tracts did they again encounter » Skrae- 
lings «, and on the west shore of Vineland we have the 
fabulous «uniped«, who soon after disappears. 



^) Lescarbot p. 377. Se also above p. 46. 
«) ibid. p. 898. 
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Now, to what race or tribe do they actually belong, 
these Skraelings? It has indeed been set down as self- 
evident, that the Skraelings of the Northmen were the 
people known from Greenland, accordingly Esquimaux; and 
a few critics only have seen fit to doubt the correctness of 
this assumption, as Esquimaux are not known to have 
reached so far south*). The usual theory rests in fact 
solely on the Greenlanders having used the name of » Skrae- 
lings «« alike for the Greenland Esquimaux and the natives 
of Vineland and Markland. Meanwhile, it is a question, 
whether, in so doing, they meant to give an ethnographical 
designation. The term »SkrsBling« (plural SkraBlinger) is 
in Norway at the present day, and probably too in Den- 
mark, applied to feeble, or physically decrepit individuals, 
and that was no doubt the signification in former times: 
hence it would rather seem to indicate low culture than 
any particular race or tribe. Now, as the Northmen had 
not opportunity for visual comparison between the Green- 
land Esquimaux and the people of Markland and Vineland, 
they might, from the stage of culture, infer ethnographical 
unity, without this entailing the need of a like inference 
upon ourselves. 

As far back as Are frode we hear of Skraelings. Are 
relates, according to what he had from his paternal uncle 
Thorkel Gellesson, that Erik the Red and the other Green- 
land explorers, both in the west and in the east settle- 
ments, found human habitations, fragments of boats and 
stone implements, »so from this one might infer that people 
of the kind formerly inhabiting Vineland, and known among 
the Greenlanders as Skraelings, must have passed there «. 
Traces, therefore, of human beings were met with in South 
Greenland, but not any of the people themselves; and only 
from what they left behind them, was it possible to judge 



V) Waitz, Anthropologie, III. 60. 
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of their race. The Greenlanders, possessing, as they did, 
tools of iron, ships of considerable burthen, and a know- 
ledge of European architecture, could not but look with 
contempt upon those of whom the relics were of so low a 
class, and called them Skraelings. Years after, the 
Greenlanders, farther south in America, falling in with 
people who, like the unknown or extinct strangers in 
Greenland, used weapons of stone, and were, upon the whole, 
in a primitive condition, they would, as a matter of course, 
judging without closer inquiry, take such people to be the 
same in race as those of whom they had come upon traces 
in Greenland. 

There cannot surely exist a doubt as to the people of 
whom the Northmen found remains in South Greenland 
having been Esquimaux. It speaks for itself, that the Esqui- 
maux did not stay long in South Greenland; for that people 
have always, in their primitive fashion, been sealers and 
whalers, and the best sealing and whaling grounds in Green- 
land lie between the parallels 68® and 72 ^ or still farther 
north. Nay, on the Northmen, during their stay in Green- 
land, exploring the country northward, they did indeed at 
length meet with Esquimaux. But this had certainly not 
occured as early in the 11th century as Thorkel Gellesson's 
visit to Greenland," since Are frode says nothing whatever 
about Esquimaux there. It may, however, have been some 
time in the 12th century; for we learn from »Historia Nor- 
vegiaBtt, that in the desert regions of northern Greenland 
the Greenland hunters and fishers encountered people of di- 
minutive stature, — Skraelings they called them, — who 
used stone knives and arrowheads of whalebone*). Accord- 
ing to an extract from the Hauksb6k, Skraeling habitations 
were found, in 1266, at Kr6ksgord in northern Greenland, 



^) Monumenta historica Norvegia), ed. G. Storm, p. 77. 
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and still farther north ^). Hence, it was the fishing avoca- 
tions (chasing the seal and whale) of the northern colonists 
in »Nordrseta« that brought them in contact with the Es- 
quimaux; and the Greenlanders, as shown by the Norwegian 
chronicle, treated the Skraelings there precisely as in Vine- 
land — killing them or driving them away wherever they 
got the chance. Not till the 14th century did the Esquimaux 
make any attempt at retaliation. One of the years imme- 
diately succeeding 1341*), the western settlement was laid 
waste by them; in 1379 they made a hostile incursion into 
the eastern settlement; and at length, in the following cen- 
tury, what remained of the settlement there was utterly de- 
vastated. Thus, from the second half of the 14th century, and 
not earlier, can the Greenlanders have become more in- 
timately acquainted with the Esquimaux. Hence we may 
safely affirm, that, in the 13th century, the Greenlanders 
(and the Icelanders) had no special knowledge of the Es- 
quimaux, and certainly could not have any reason to as- 
sume their identity with the Skraelings of Vineland; nay, 
on the other hand, they must often have been led to con- 
found the two tribes, and thus unwittingly transfer details 
from the one tribe to the other. 

The data from whence we shall seek to determine 
the American Skraelings as a tribe, are thus exclusively fur- 
nished by the Saga itself; and even there one has to bear 
in mind the possible ethnological diflTerence between Mark- 
land (Newfoundland) and Vineland (Nova Scotia). 

On the voyage back from Vineland, the Icelanders, 
landing on the coast of Markland, surprised 5 Skraelings, 
a man, two women, and two male children; the adults made 



1) Grenl. hist. Mind. Ill, 240. 

*) Grenl. hist. Mind. Ill, 259. — The time may be approxi- 
mately determined from Ivar Baardson the priest haying first 
come to Greenland in 1341 (III, 888). 
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for their caves and escaped, but the boys were caught and 
carried off to Greenland. The Icelanders taught them to 
speak (i. e., to speak the Norse tongue) and had them bap- 
tized. The young savages told their captors that the Skrae- 
lings had no houses, but dwelt in the fissures of rocks or 
in caves, and that they had two kings, by name A vail - 
damon and Avaldidida; the children called their mother 
Vaetilldi and their father UvsBge. This information is to 
be sure very scant and deficient, the more so indeed as the 
few linguistic remains were long handed down by word of 
mouth, before being committed to writing. Meanwhile, so 
much at least would seem to be clear, that, in their recorded 
form, they can not be Esquimaux words, for d does 
not occur at all in the Esquimaux tongue, and even g is 
rare save as a nasal sound ^); Avaldamon, in particular, 
can not possibly be Esquimaux; for all words in that lan- 
guage must terminate either in a vowel or one of the mute 
consonants b, ^ (q), t, p (e. g., innup man, dual form 
inuk, plural innuit; inugfoq kills a man; inungorhaq 
is bom; inut victuals, etc.) Altogether, the soft eupho- 
nious character of these Skraeling words is in striking con- 
trast to the harsh, guttural sounds in Esquimaux. Hence, 
we must needs endeavour to trace out the origin of the 
vocables from the language of the Indian tribes known to 
us long after as inhabiting those regions. The people met 
with in Newfoundland by the navigators of the 16th century, 
and who called themselves »Beothuk« (L e., men), were 
given by the Europeans the name of Red Indians, from 
their smearing themselves with ochre; they have all now 
been exterminated , partly by the Europeans and partly 
by the Micmac Indians, who in the preceding century emi- 
grated from New Brunswick to Newfoundland. Of their 
language but little has come down to us, yet the few re- 



^) Fr. Y. Miiller, Grundriss der Sprachwissenschaft, II, 164. 
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mains preserved suffice to give a tolerably correct idea of 
its character. It lacked the consonant f, but had h, d, g, 
?, m, n, n, v and the vowels a, e, i, o, u; and could there- 
fore produce sounds exactly corresponding to those in the 
4 Skrseling words. Unfortunately, no vocables for father, 
mother, king have been recorded, so that we cannot in- 
stitute a direct comparison; meanwhile, the feminine epithet 
Shanandithit and the vocable adadimit (spoon) exhibit a 
most striking resemblance to the termination -didida in 
Avalldidida, and the words bnggishaman (man, boy) and 
anyemen (bow) will likewise admit of being compared with 
the termination -amon, in Avalldamon^). This, of course, 
is advanced as a mere supposition; the Beothuk Indians 
being now, it would seem, extinct, we shall in all probabi- 
lity never be able to elucidate the subject further. I will 
not however omit to remark, that also the Micmac lan- 
guage (spoken by the Indians of Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick) has vocal characteristics which allow of the 
words in question having possibly a like derivation; but the 
collections of Micmac words that I have had opportunity of 
examining — much more comprehensive than any we have 
from the Beothuk language — show no particular resem- 
blance to the Skraeling words given above. It appears from 
the account of Jean Cartier and what others have related, 
that Indians of the Micmac tribe, inhabiting the southern 
shores of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, went on fishing expe- 
ditions to Newfoundland; hence, the statement as to the 
Markland Skrselings being said to dwell in the fissures of 
rocks or in caves (i, e., temporary habitations while the 
fishery lasted) is possibly not out of place. 



^) For these details I am indebted to two papers on »The 
Beothuk Indians • , read before the American Philosophical So- 
ciety (June 19th 1885 and May 7th 1885 respectiyely) by Mr. 
Albert S. Gatchet, who had the kindness to send me them. 
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Now, assuming it probable for the Icelanders to have 
met with Indians as far north as Newfoundland, the chance 
of their doing so in Nova Scotia was surely much greater. 
When in Vineland, the Icelanders did not light upon any 
locality where the Skrselings had their dwellings, but en- 
countered them, now as foes, and now on a friendly footing 
when they came to trade. It is but indirectly — from what 
we are told of the wild corn — that any inference can be / 

made as to these SkrsBlings not having cultivated the ^^' A << 
soil; and no madic life being unknown in America, they ^ 

must have l^een either fishers or hunters, — if Esquimaux 
we should suppose the former, if Indians the latter. The 
Skraalings discovered the colonists in the fall of the year, 
and approached warily in their boats to watch them, 
but then withdrew, not to return till the following spring; 
and then they had with them their objects of bar- 
ter, viz., skins and furs. This detail is of itself, I 
think, sufficient to show that the Skraelings were Indians 
and not Esquimaux. The Indians, north of the maize re- 
gion, lived on the produce of the chase, and by barter 
with furs; but the hunting-season for fur-animals is pre- 
cisely winter, and the bartering therefore takes place in 
spring^). The Esquimaux, on the other hand, go in pursuit 
of the great marine animals, the seal and the whale, in 
spring and summer, and with them accordingly the barter- 
ing is done in autumn. 

That the Skraelings in summer-time, shortly after 
coming for traffic, when they were scared away by the 
unwonted sight of the ox, should suddenly fall upon the 
Northmen, was indeed no more than might be expected from 
the warlike Indians, in particular the northern hunting-tribes, 
never in want of a pretext to assault their neighbours, but 
is nowise in keeping with the pacific character of the Es- 



1) Lescarbot, p. 893. 
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quimaux, who not till after centuries of ill-treatment took 
revenge on their oppressors, the Northmen in Greenland. 

With these, the main points to be considered, the 
ethnographical account given of the Skrselings can upon 
the whole be made to agree sufficiently well, resembling, as 
they did, also in outward appearance, rather Indians than 
Esquimaux. According to the Saga, the Skraelings were 
») small (black?) men, and of malicious aspect, with ill- 
looking hair (»illt har«), big eyes, and broad cheeks «. All 
Europeans are unanimaus in describing the Esquimaux as 
bland, good-natured, merry, and vivacious people, 
while no less unanimity prevails as to the fierce, stern, 
forbidding aspect of the Indians inhabiting the north- 
eastern regions of America^). Coming from Northmen, ill- 
looking (»illt«) hair would in all probability signify black 
and matted hair, and may thus be taken as equally char- 
acteristic of Esquimaux and of Indians. wBig eyes« does 
not strictly seem applicable to either, both the Indians and 
the Esquimaux being said to have small eyes'); meanwhile, 
frequent mention is made of the large eye-sockets of the 
Indians, and specially this distinguishing feature appears 
on the ancient monumental sculpturings in America, so that 
big eyes would, upon the whole, seem better to accord with 
the Indian than the Esquimaux physiognomy; moreover, 
Lescarbot lays particular stress on the big eyes of the 
Micmacs*). The » broad cheeks «, too, may with greater 
reason be referred to the Indians (though also peculiar to 
the Esquimaux), for the Indians have the forehead narrower 
above than below; hence the middle and lower parts of the 
face are more prominent, and by this feature the natives of 



1) Waitz, Anthropologie, III; 309. 

^) Waitz, III, 304, 348. 

') Fr. Muller, Ethnographie, p. 279. 

*) Lescarbot, p. 804. 
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America can be easily recognised from all other races ^). 
Whether » black « or » small « be the true reading is doubt- 
ftil. The former would better apply to Indians; for in 
the 16th century the northern tribes were commonly char- 
acterized as dark or dusky; thus, for instance, the French 
))Gran Capitano« (1539), whose account we have in Ra- 
musio, says there that he found the country »>at Cape Raz 
and Cape Breton inhabited by a fierce and cruel race, im- 
possible to deal with on a friendly footing; they are big 
people, go clad in the skins of the seal and other wild ani- 
mals, have coloured stripes across the face, are, as it were, 
flecked with paint, a mixture of black and grey, and closely 
resemble the natives of Barbary«*); Lescarbot describes 
the Micmacs as olive-green or dark-brown, like the Span- 
iards^). » Small «, on the other hand, would more appro- 
priately apply to Esquimaux; for, while the Esquimaux are 
as a rule stated to be about 5 feet high, the Indians very 
frequently attain the European stature; yet Lescarbot re- 
marks, that none of the Souriquois (L e., Micmacs) were as 
tall as the French leader Poutrincourt*). It is, therefore, 
probable enough, that the tall, stalwart Northmen would re- 
gard the Indians as comparatively diminutive people. Mean- 
while, the reading » small « conveys the impression of having 
been erroneously substituted for » black « ; an Icelandic tran- 
scriber knowing the average stature of the Esquimaux might 
take it into his head, in lieu of » black «, to write small; 
but the Esquimaux being never spoken of as dark or dusky, 
it is hard to conceive the object of a change from » small « 
to » black «. 

The arms of the Skraelings comprise the bow and ar- 



1) Fr. Muller, Anthropologie, p. 279. 

^) Ramusio, Nayigationi et riaggi (Venezia 1565), II, 423. 

^) lis sont tous de couleur oliyatre ou du moins basan^s comme 

les Hespagnols. Lescarbot, p. 798. 
*) Lescarbot, p. 797. 
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row 9 the sling, and stone axes; their dress consists of a 
skin-tunic. Now, these details will do as well for Micmacs 
as for Esquimaux. The only difficulty lies in the boats of 
the Skrselings being called skinboats (hudkeipar); for this 
would evidently seem a loan, suggested by the umiaks and 
kajaks of the Esquimaux. Meanwhile, this part of the ac- 
count in the Saga can not be correct : the skin-boats of the 
Skraelings are also spoken of as • ships «, each having a 
crew and rowed with several oars; they go on hostile ex- 
cursions, serve as a means of transport, nay even as tem- 
porary habitations^), — in other words, are put to the 
same use as the northern Indian tribes make of their 
boats of birch-bark. Jean Cartier relates concerning the 
Indians at Miramichi Bay, that »when distant half a mile 
from the point before mentioned, we caught sight of two 
y I rows of boats — more than 40 or 50 — filled with savages, 

/ on their passage from one tract of country to the other; 
from one of the rows a great many sprang on shore, and 
with loud cries made signals for us to land, holding up skins 
and furs as they did so« ^). The same occurred again in 
Bai de Chaleur, and oflp the peninsula of Gaspe, where, ac- 
cording to report, Jean Cartier fell in with 200 of the na- 
tives, in 40 boats — about 5 therefore to each boat: — »they 
have no other dwelling than underneath their boats, which 
they drag on shore and turn over before going to rest« '). 
Lescarbot thus describes the boats of the Micmacs : — » Their 
means of conveyance are canoes and small boats made of 
bark, easy to row and without a sail. When they change 
their place of abode, they take in their boats all belonging 
to them — women, children, paint, axes, bows, arrows, 
quivers, skins, and coverings. The boats are so constructed 



^) See 6raBnlendiDgat)attr in the Flateyjarb6k, I, 641. 
^) Jean Cartier, Ed. Michelant et Ramee, p. 28. 
») Ibid. p. 37. 
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as not to admit of moving about or standing erect in 
them; you must squat down or sit at the bottom, otherwise 
the crazy thing will capsize. These boats are about 4 feet 
broad in the middle, but narrower at the stem and stern, 
and have the prow turned up, the better to cleave the 
water. They make them of bark, strengthened on the inner 
side with cedar, a most flexible wood, of which Noah's ark 
was built; and to keep out the water, the seams between 
the strips of bark, held together by fibrous roots, are 
coated with resin of the fira ^). This description will do, we 
see, well enough for the » skin-boats « of the Skrselings; as 
the Icelanders had no opportunity of capturing Skraeling 
boats, and therefore could not submit any to a closer ex- 
amination, they might naturally confound such with the skin- 
boats of the Esquimaux, and designate both alike. 

All well considered, it will, I think, scarcely admit of 
doubt, that the Vineland Skraelings are identical with the 
Micmac Indians of the south-western region of Nova Scotia, 
of whose habits and customs, about the year 1607, Lescar- 
bot has left us so trustworthy a picture. 

X. Great Ireland. 

In modern works on the discoveries of the North- 
men in America, traditions respecting » Great lreland« are 
given a prominent place. Torfaeus and Schoning regarded 
the name as originally given to some part of America, and 
specially Rafn and Finn Magnusen sought the unknown re- 
gion in Florida, while Beauvois and Vigfusson believe it to 
have been in Canada; several, too, maintain that Great Ire- 
land was an early Irish settlement in America. On more 
closely examining the facts, I feel sure this tradition can 
be shown to have no historical foundation. 



*) Lescarbot, p. 862, seq. 
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Great Ireland is twice spoken of in Icelandic litera- 
ture, and allusion to the country also occurs, in a third place. 

1. A genealogical table in the Landmanabdk of the lords 
of Reykjahdlar names the chieftain Are Marsson, living about 
the year 980,. who nwas driven by storms to the White Men's 
Land, which some call Great Ireland; it lies westward in the 
ocean, near Vineland the Good, and is said to be 6 days' sail 
west of Ireland. Are did not get leave to quit the place, but 
was baptized there a. The first to give this account appears to 
have been a seafaring Icelander, one Ravn the Limerick trader, 
about 1000 — 1030, »who had long been in Limerick* , e. c, had got 
the story there. From Ravn it passed to Thorfinn, Earl of the 
Orkneys {ob. 1064), who told it to certain Icelanders, adding 
that »Are had been recognised in Great Ireland (by people who 
came there) and that, though not allowed to leave the country, he 
enjoyed considerable reputation a. From these Icelanders the tale 
reached Thorkell Gellesson and his nephew Are frode. 

This account would show that west of Ireland, and not 
far off Vineland, but yet only 6 days' sail from the former 
country, in the Atlantic Ocean, there was a land, inhabited 
by Christians and carrying on trade with Ireland (Limerick). 

,-, 2. According to the Saga of Eric the Red, the two Skrae- 

^^. * ling children (see p. 23) told Karlsevne, that on the other side 

^*''* I (of the sea), over against their country, was a land where the 

j people went about in white gannents, carrying before them long 

poles, with flags attached, and shouting loudly: »this is believed 

to have been the White Men's Land, or Great Ireland «. 

The expression won the other side, over against their 
country «, Beauvois andVigfusson take to mean Canada, or 
the inner regions occupied by more civilized Indians. But the 
course of the Norsemen's ships having been along the eastern 
coast of Markland (Newfoundland), it is obvious that the 
expression must signify east of, and hence that the sup- 
posed land lay out in the ocean, east of Markland. The 
description is clearly suggestive of processions of Christian 
priests, in white garments with flags and church music. 
Respecting the name » Great Ireland«, we must consider that 
as » Magna Graecia« was the name of the Greek colonies 
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in Italy, and wSvithiod the Great « that of the Swedish king- 
dom in Russia in the 9th century, — so too Great Ireland 
must signify an Irish colonial land. 

3. In the £yrbyggja-saga we are told that Bjem Asbrands- 
son of Breidyik set out in 997 from the west of Iceland for 
Norway; but, meeting with heavy north-east winds, he was not 
heard of till many years later, when Gudleiy Gudlaugsson, an 
Iceland skipper, after sailing from Dublin round the west of Ire- 
land, encountered on his way home to Iceland a violent north- 
easterly gale, was driven far out towards the south-west and 
came there to a great land. After landing he met with people 
who spoke a language he thought to be Irish. He and his men 
were taken captives, but delivered by a stalwart old man, who 
came riding at the head of a large body of men, with a flag in 
front of them. He turned out to be Bjem Asbrandsson, who now 
helped them out of the country and sent home greeting and 
gifts, among the latter a sword for his son Eaartan. Gudleiv 
sailed off, and in the autumn got back to Ireland. 

Save that the name of the country is not given, we 
have here quite a parallel tale to the story of Are 
Marsson: the language is Irish, the country itself lies far 
out in the Atlantic, west of Ireland, it carries on a mari- 
time trade with that country, and even the flag is a mani- 
fest reminiscence of the processions of Christian priests. 
People come riding, as in Europe, and Bjem sends back to 
his son a sword — of course an iron one. 

Thus the Icelanders had a tradition of a land in the 
Atlantic Ocean, between Markland (Newfoundland) and Ire- 
land, colonised from the latter country, visited by Irish 
vessels, and where Christian priests could exercise the rites 
of their religion; moreover, both priests and people spoke 
Irish. How then explain these stories? In my own mind, 
I feel sure there never was such a land. The Irish, at no 
period a seafaring people, and whose maritime trade, such 
as it was, had come to a close in the 9th century, could 
neither discover nor explore such a region. The account 
must be unhistorical. But we can trace out the origin of 
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this tradition. To begin with, the accounts are skipper 
tales from Iceland, but coming through Ireland. Ravn 
the Limerick trader brought back, it is stated, the story 
from Ireland. Hence, co-operation may be assumed between 
Irishman and Icelanders in giving birth to the tradition. 
There did indeed exist in Ireland historical accounts of a 
country far out in the ocean, colonized by Irishmen and 
Irish priests. The Irish geographer Dicuil (A. D. 825), 
who cites the old traditions of Thule — 6 days' sail north- 
west of Britain — adds, that 30 years ago he was told 
by certain ecclesiastics, who had been on that island 
from the 1st of February to the 1st of August, that, at the 
solstice, the setting sun did screen himself, as it were, 
behind a hill , so as for a brief space not to make 
it dark at all, etc. Now, this land was Iceland, dis- 
covered and colonized about the year 790 by Irish priests, 
whose presence there is attested also by Norse and Ice- 
landic sources. In Dicuil we have the main features of the 
Icelandic tradition of Great Ireland. The sole discrepancy 
consists in Dicuil's Thule being made to lie north-west, 
Great Ireland west of Ireland. But if we assume the Irish 
to have learnt from Icelandic skippers that their island 
lay in the north-west, it is evident, on that account 
they must move their Thule farther south. But, if so, 
the land would lie 6 days' sail west of Ireland, just where 
the Icelanders placed their Great Ireland. Supposing Ice- 
landic mariners to have been driven out in the ocean by 
north-easterly gales and not heard of more, their friends 
in Iceland would naturally conclude they had reached 
that mysterious land and had been unable to return home. 
Hence the fabulous stories of Are Marsson and of Bjern 
Asbrandsson, — but these traditions must be kept apart 
from the accounts. In the main historical, of the Vineland 
voyages. 
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